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MOHAIR COSTUMES. 


FS is a combination costume of gray-blue mohair and peau 

de soie. The plain skirt is of gray-blue peau de soie. Fall- 
ing upon this is a full but entirely undraped second skirt of mo- 
hair, open at the front and a few inches shorter at the bottom; 
the front edges are bordered with a jabot pleating of the peau de 


Punctually at seven o’clock he made his appearance, and after | 
saluting his friends sat down to dinner. He had kept his menu 
a secret; the judges were to be surprised. The first plat was 
twelve dozen Ostend oysters and a pint of Johannisberg. The 
Vicomte was hungry; he ordered a second twelve dozen of oys- 
ters and pint of Johannisberg. Then came a “soupe aux nids 
@hirondelles,” which was swallowed in the twinkling of an eye. 


ate in ten mouthfuls; afterward asparagus and green pease; then 
a pineapple and some strawberries, all washed down by a pint of 
Constance and another of “ Xeres retour né de l’Inde.”” Lastly came 
coffee and liqueurs. Vegetables and fruits were eaten and wine 
drunk with absolute conscientiousness ; that is to say, the Vicomte 
ate and drank everything he had ordered, and left neither crumb 
nor drop. He accomplished this feat in an hour and a quarter, 





” 








soie. The jacket bodice of mohair has a pointed vest and revers 
of peau de soie, and a jabot pleating of it down the middle of the 
front. 

Fig. 2 is of Suéde-colored mohair. It is composed of an open 
redingote and pleated skirt. Four side-pleated flounces overlap 
each other on the front of the skirt and form a tablier, the lowest 
extending entirely around the 


cellent appetite to-day. 
dering an extra plat.” 


tatoes, and a bottle of Bordeaux. 


“ Ma foi, gentlemen,” exclaimed the Vicomte, “I have an ex- 
I should like to indulge my fancy by or- 


“Pray do,” replied the judges. 
“Garcon,” shouted the Vicomte, “a beefsteak and fried po- 


” 


“Gentlemen,” he observed, as he drained the last glass of 
liqueur, ‘may I ask if you are satisfied?” The judges declared 
themselves to be so. “Then, garcon, bring me the carte.” 

The carte was brought, and the Vicomte, after glancing over it 
handed it to the judges. It was correctly added up. Here it is: 





Fr. Cen. 
Ostend oysters, 24 dozen. 30 00 
bottom of the skirt. The Soupe aux nids d’hiron- 
radi » has a aehane P QUE ch ddhctdcsccaccks 150 00 
redingote has the shape of a Bifteck aux pommes.... 2 00 
short basque with a straight Ferra du lac de Gendve. 40 00 
skirt attached, which is flat at Faisan truffé............ 40 00 
the sides and full at the back. Salmis of ortolans....... 50 00 
amt ‘ . Asparagus Ay Sees 15 00 
The pleated vest terminates Green pease 12 00 
under a short pointed belt Pineapple. = io 
just below the waist. The Strawberries 20 00 
open front edges are buttoned WINES. 
to the skirt at both sides of Johannisherg, 1 bouteille 24 00 
the tablier. The collar is Bordeaux grands crus, 2 
turned down and pleated, and bouteilles ............. 50 00 
- 1 pies a Constance, demi-bouteille 40 00 
the cuffs roll back on a pleat- Xeres retour nédel'Inde. 50 00 
ing. This costume is also Café, liqueurs owe 1 50 
made with all the pleated in- TOME esa deniecsas 548 50 
ner part of silk. 





SOME GASTRONOMIC 
FEA 


N the last years of his life 
| Louis the Eighteenth was 
frequently heard to observe, 
with a sigh, that the race of 
gourmands was fast passing 


The bet thus triumphantly 
won was for six thousand 
francs, and was paid the same 
evening. 

Similar in kind, though by 
no means in degree, is a feat 
of a President of the Tribunal 
at Avignon, who said one day 
toa friend; “ Per ma foi, we 
have just eaten a superb tur- 


away. “People no longer key. He was immense, deli- 
know how to eat,” the old cious ; stuffed with truffles up 
monarch was wont to say, to the neck; tender as a 


mournfully. He might have 
added that they no longer can 
eat as in times past. In the 
days when railroads and tel- 
egraphs were not, emotions 
were fewer and digestion bet- 
ter. Once bets upon gastro- 
nomic feats were common 
enough; now they are very 
rare, and the men who can 
eat mighty dinners are rarer 
still. The feat of the Vicomte 
de Vieil-Castel, brother of the 
Comte Horace de Vieil-Castel, 
could not easily be equalled 
in our day and generation. 
This noted gourmet once 
made a bet that he would, at 
a single sitting, eat a dinner 
which should cost 500 frances 
(one hundred dollars). 

“ Impossible !” shouted his 
friends. 

“It is understood,” said the 
Vicomte, “ that wines are in- 
cluded in the five hundred 
frances.” 

“Of course.” 

“Very well. I affirm that 
a man—and mind, by a man 
I do not mean a carter, but 
a gentleman, a pupil, we will 
say, of De Montrou or Cour- 
champs—lI repeat, a pupil of 
De Montrou or Courchamps 
—can eat, alone and unaid- 
ed, a five-hundred-frane din- 
ner.” 

“Here are five hundred 
franes,” exclaimed one of his 
friends. ‘Now when can we 
put you to the proof ?” 

“There is nothing easier,” 
replied the Vicomte. “TJ will 
dine at the Café de Paris, or- 
der the dinner (for five hun- 
dred frances, bien entendu), 
and eat it.” 

“ Without leaving anything 








2 ‘4 —Costu . — » Secon Se 
on your plate?” Fig. 1.—Costume with JACKET AND Seconp Skrrv. 


“T shall leave the bones, 
with your permission.” 
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MOHAIR COSTUMES. 


spring chicken; fat as an or- 
tolan; savery as a reed-bird, 
Ma foi! we left nothing but 
the bones.” 

‘““ How many were you 2” in- 
quired his friend. 

“There were two of us.’ 

‘Two! 

“Yes, two; the turkey and 
myself,” ; 

The feats of 
Milo belong so entirely to the 
domain of legend that they 
ought perhaps not to be men- 
tioned with that of the Vicomte 
de Vieil-Castel ; 
rians are agreed in declaring 
that legends have in them an 
element of truth, it may be as 
well to recall them 

Milo, then, is said on one 
occasion at the Olympic 
to have lifted up a 
young bull, thrown it upon his 





gastronomic 


but as histo- 


games 


shoulders, to have so carried 
it for a hundred and twenty 
paces, to have then killed it 
by a single blow of his fist, 
and to have roasted and eaten 
it the same day. His usual 
dinner comprised eighteen 
pounds of meat, twenty 
pounds of bread, and fifteen 
quarts of wine. 

Milo was surpassed, how- 
ever, by the famous comedian 
Thougou, who belongs to the 
domain of history, and who 
one day distinguished himself 
by devouring in the presence 
of the Emperor Aurelian a 
boar, a sheep, a young pig, 
and a sucking pig, together 
with a hundred loaves of 
bread. He crowned this ex- 
ploit by drinking a barrel of 
wine, which contained about a 
hundred quarts of our mea- 


sure, 








OSTUME. W omen have also perform- 
ed marvellous gastronomic 


feats in past times Theodo- 
“That is quite fair; but of course you will not eat breakfast | “Monsieur le Vicomte,” replied the garcon, diffidently, “the | rus relates an anecdote of a Syrian woman who dined every day 
that day ?” | bifteck aux pommes is not in the menu.” on thirty chickens and twenty loaves of bread, without being able 
“Pardon me,” replied the Vicomte; “I shall breakfast as | “T know it,” answered the Vicomte; “but it is an extra to | to appease her hunger. 
usual.” | which I intend to treat myself.” Another woman, a Greek named Alis, frequently challenged 
That day, as usual also, he dined at the Café de Paris,and after | The beefsteak was brought and eaten. Then came the fish. men, the great eaters of the time, to various gastronomic feats. 
dinner wrote the famous menu, and gave it to the maitre d’hétel. | “Gentlemen,” said the Vicomte, turning to the judges, “this | She never was beaten, but always remained victress of the field 
After examining the menu the maitre d’hétel demanded a delay of | fish is a ferra from the Lake of Geneva. It is found only there; “The Emperor Claudius Albinus ate one day for breakfast five 
eight days, because the Vicomte had ordered things which it was but this ferra was brought to Paris in the water of the lake, and hundred figs, one hundred peaches, ten melons, one hundred dec- 
almost impossible to find in the depth of winter. The delay was | was alive to-day at twelve o’clock. I recommend the ferra, gen- | figues” (small fat birds, about as large as a sparrow, which live on 
granted, and on the appointed evening three tables were prepared tlemen.” . figs, and are peculiarly delicate and savory), “ four dozen oysters, 
in a private dining-room in the Café de Paris. The V icomte dined | In ten minutes only the bones of the ferra remained. Then | and ten pounds of grapes.” , : 
alone at a small table, the judges at either hand, The Vicomte | came a pheasant stuffed with truffles,and a second bottle of Bor- Claudius was evidently a man of refined and delicate tastes as 
was allowed two hours only for dinner, from seven to nine. | deaux; next a salmi, composed of ten ortolans, which the Vicomte | far as his choice of viands was concerned, and not a gross feeder 








574 





like the Emperor Maximus, who daily devoured 
forty pounds of meat and drank eighty pints of 
e, “But there were giants upon the earth 
in those days.” Maximus was one of them. He 
was eight feet tall,and broad in proportion ; he 
used to wear his wife’s bracelets as rings, and her 


wine 


irdle as a bracelet. 





Al THE BALL. 
3y CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 
” the ball very stupid, Miss Amy ? 


Confess: you look ennuvée to death, 
Of course we all say it is charming, 
But you’re yawning under your breath 


And indeed it’s the worst of the season; 
The giver is wrinkled and gray; 

The dances are older than she is, 
And the dancers quite as passe. 

The wine that the butler is passing 
Should pass—it is currant, I'm sure. 

Home life may be all very pleasant, 
B it home wine is hard to endure. 


‘Tis soon for ghosts to be stirring, 

But the lamps burn dimly and low; 
The music’s a mere miserere. 

Shall we fly?—Not quite yet: I won't go. 


Come sit on this fauteuil a minute, 
And show me the make of that 
It is Jouvin, I think—now you're wicked— 
Ah, give me your hand; that’s a love! 


glove . 


Who said that the ball was so stupid? 
Tis the best for a week; 

The wines and the waltzes are lovely, 
And for music— 


we have had 


I wait; please to speak ! 


One glass to the day that is coming 
On the rim of my cup print a kiss, 
Did any find fault with the vintage? 


Ihere’s no red wine in life like to this 


Who said that the candles burned dimly ? 
Look! the salon is lighter than day 

It was queer to find fault with the lighting, 
Not enough! there’s too much, verité. 


At what time did mamma in her prudence 
Suggest that the carriage should call ? 
At four? It is five as I’m living. 
Do you wish to go home from the ball ? 


“The children never seem to tire of it. Week after 
eek itis in constant demand among the older as well 
as the younger ones.”—Living Church, Chicago, 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Itivetraten Weekiy ror Boys anp Gir.s. 
Vumber 459 of this le ading juvenile pe riodical, 
published on T'nesday, Angust 14th, is an extra- 
ordinary example of the sumptuous literary Seasts 
prepa) ed for the boys and gus of to-day. With 
ef is given a 
TWELVE-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLEMENT, 


contuining a complete ad five -chapter story by JAMES 
OTIs, entitled 


FIVE SHARES IN THE FRESH- 
AIR, FUND. 


The illustrations ave drawn by Ww. % 
mid Miss Auice Barser 

Another atlractive Seature of the number is the 
first instalment of “ CurystaL, Jack, & Co.,” a 
new serial by Kixk Munror, an author who has 
become so popular with his youthful audience that 


SMEDLEY 


the mention of his name is suffi ient to secure their 
eager attention. This story is illustrated by C.D. 
WEtpon 

A 
pe rs," by C,. Bowyer Vat bis and illustrated by W. 
A. Rocers, wil prove of especial interest vow that 


, me) ’ . , 
mot timely article on “ Curious Canoe Ca- 





the American Canoe Association is holaing its an- 
nual meet al Lake George 

Joun Corvett contributes a he wtifully illus- 
trated article on the American Beaver, Davin Ker 
one of his thrilling stories of adventure in India, 
while Mes. Marcanet Sanester and Amy Euiza- 
BETH L&IGH supply bits of dainty verse. Taken 
altogether, this number of Hanpver’s Youne Pxo- 
PLE will prove one of the choicest and most satis- 
fic tory publications of the season. 





SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper's Youre Propie 


will be sent on application, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1888. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR. 

Our next number will contain a ParreRs-SHERT 
SuPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapis’ TomLerres . 
Compination Dresses; Lace Dresses; Repin- 
cork Costumes; Long CiLoaks; GENTLEMEN'S 
Smoormne Jackets; Boys’ Surrs and Girws’ 
Frocks: Embroidery Patterns, ete., ete. ; together 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


— ———— ———— = 


TRUTH-TELLING. 
ERHAPS it is the fault df the largeness 
of the country—which begets an exag- 
gerated way of looking at everything, our 
huge distances, our many miles of coast, 














our innumerable people, our vast water- 
falls and caves and prairies, our Yosemite 
valleys and big trees and great lakes—that 
a certain looseness of speech pervades our 
conversation, and an enlarged view of life 
and all things great and small pertaining 
to it. On a large stage, CHARLOTTE CUSH- 
MAN used to say, exaggeration becomes ne- 
cessary, both of gesture and accent and fa- 
cial expression, since beyond the tenth stall 
the ordinary expression is lost; and the 
same thing seems to rule in the world of 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





nature as of art; our history boasts, our | 


battle-fields and our battles are so Titanic 
that we seem to wage war as the gods did, 
and even our fun is of a larger type than 
the old-fashioned wit and humor of our 
English ancestry. 

That something of this should react on 
the children of such a country and such a 
population is not unnatural, and that it 
does so is hardly a matter of doubt. The 
little boy of the old story whose five hun- 
dred foxes dwindled to “one fox, father, 
anyway,” is not an uncommon representa- 
tive of a large class of little boys, and the 
little girls are not those to be outdone by 
their brothers. Of course in time this may 
be corrected by better breeding and the ap- 
plication of good sense; but if has mean- 
while its danger to good morals, and the 
more diligently careful overseers of youth 
insist upon the utmost precision of state- 
ment in the conversation of those under 
their supervision the better it will be both 
for the moral fibre and the mental balance 
of the youth in question. 

But none of this is exactly what David 
meant when he said in his haste that all 
men are liars; and he need not have spo- 
ken in any haste at all had he added that 
many children are. For although now and 
then some painfully and almost morbidly 
truthful child is to be found, the greater 
part of very young children do not under- 
stand the relations of things sufficiently to 
have conscience control imagination, and 
they tell their little lies unblushingly and 
unthinkingly, as they would tell any other 
fairy tales, and without the least idea of 
wrong-doing or any comprehension of what 
untruthfulness means. 

There is little to do in counteraction of 
such things during what may be termed the 
years of babyhood; but as soon as intelli- 
gence can be applied to the case, and met 
again with intelligence, it is a thing to be 
attended to and destroyed before it can 
take any deep root or prove of any noxious 
With the young child who goes 
to school in the morning and in a season of 
fair weather, and says it rained so at his 
house last night that they had to get on 
their rubber boots and climb into the trees 
to escape, it is impossible to reason: one 
must wait there till imagination is less ac- 
tive, conscience more so, and the power of 
weighing and balancing born and developed 
into comprehension of right, before under- 
taking to make him aware, not that it did 
not rain, or that the family did not sleep in 
the trees, but that what the weather did 
do and What the family did do have rela- 
tions to the movements of the universe, are 
facts of the universe, and facts, even trivial 
facts, are of as much comparative impor- 
tance as the stars themselves are in its or- 
der, It is not impossible to make a child 
who has attained powers of reasoning at all 
comprehend the positive blasphemy of a lie, 
its contradiction of the arrangement and 
happening and existence of things, its flat 
reversal or attempt at reversal of circum- 
stances, as if the human hand had reached 
out and turned back the divine hand; as 
much a reversal, for all we kuow, as if the 
sun had been set to wheel the other way in 
the skies, the tides to flow back in the seas. 
It is when one thinks of it in these larger 
relations that there comes to be a horror 
hanging about a lie that makes the sensi- 
tive soul shrink from it as from a sacrilege. 
For in this light it is nothing other than a 
sacrilege; and he who tells an actual lie has 
laid his hands with violence upon the ark 
of the covenant. 

But coming down to the detail of the 
thing, there is no surer way to make a child 
with any tendency to untruthfulness cher- 
ish the tendency than to let him know that 
you are aware of the tendency, and to let him 
know it, most of all, in any obnoxious way. 
It is possible that with a child with whom 
you have established a confidential intima- 
cy, 80 that he considers you more as his dear 
friend than as his corrector and overseer, 
yon can let such knowledge of yours be 
known, and can become agreeably to him a 
fellow-watcher with himself over the fault. 
But this is not a very frequent possibility, 
since children’s intimates and confidants 
are liable to be of the same age with them- 
selves, and it is rarely that they do not look 
up with a little awe and distance upon the 
person, whoever it may be, that is appoint- 
ed to take care of their morals and behavior. 
But there is one course that cau always be 
pursued, and that is never to let the child 


growth. 
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for a moment dream that you suspect him 
of the wrong doing or saying. Unless it 
should be absolutely necessary, for some 
reason better known to yourself, that you 
should betray your knowledge, keep it to 
yourself and maintain your watchfulness, 
but let the child hope that you consider his 
standard of truthfulness to be as high as 
any in the world. You can do it without 
either deceit or untruthfulness on your own 
part if you look to it with care, and are pre- 
cise in your statement as to what the child 
ought to be rather than as to what he is. 


Once given a reputation to live up to, a’ 


character to maintain, and the child’s pride 
comes to the rescue, his sense of honor is 
cultivated to the point of giving birth to 
truthfulness, and thenceforward  noblesse 
oblige, until at last he seizes on the real 
beanty and value of truth, upon which truth 
itself obliges. And on the other hand, if 


| you would make the little liar a big liar and 





eternally a liar, then constantly confront 
him with the fact that he is a liar already. 
He will have small motive for telling the 
truth, since all the world believes and knows 
that he is a liar; he sees that he would not 
be credited if he told the truth; he will not 
have the name without the game; and his 
fate, which the tact and watchfulness of 
which we have spoken might have made 
very different, is early sealed. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
BESANT’S ADVICE TO YOUNG 
WRITERS. 

N the new English magazine called A/alanta, 

sometimes quite unduly complimented by be- 
ing ranked with the American illustrated peri- 
odicals, there are two interesting papers by Mr. 
Walter Besant, “ On the Writing of Novels’’ (De- 
cember, 1887, and April, 1888). Mr. Besant’s own 
actual work in this direction is more remarkable 
perhaps for some of its good practical results 
than for its artistic character. One cannot 
therefore take up his advice with as much inter- 
est as if it proceeded from a really creative nov 
elist, like Thomas Hardy, or even Henry James. 
Moreover, the papers seem to be written largely 
from what may be called the English point of 
view—that is, from its business side. Novel- 
writing is treated, not as a pursuit of especially 
high aims, but as a business, not so much an 
art as a métier, or trade. Napoleon avowed it as 
his wish to transform all trades into arts; but 
Mr. Besant, like Anthony Trollope, is rather in 
clined to reverse the process. So far does he 
carry this that one is hardly surprised when he 
makes it his climax of appeal to the young author 
of fiction—the only place where he bursts into 
capital letters—in these thrilling terms, ‘“ Never, 
never, NEVER pay for the publication of a novel.” 
Nevertheless, the business point of view is doubt- 
less also important; Mr. Besant writes as an ex- 
perienced workman, and gives many sensible 
hints as to the use of tools. 

He advises, for instance, all would-be novelists 
to begin with a one-volume novel instead of a 
book in the (English) three-volume style—a 
novel perhaps of 60,000 words, to be divided into 
fifteen or twenty chapters; rather twenty than 
fifteen, because short chapters check the “ ten- 
dency to sprawl.” Then he describes the grad- 
ual construction of plot and characters in a way 
resembling that model piece of analysis, Bronson 
Howard’s essay on the formation of a play, but 
not so good. He shows large wisdom in the 
suggestion that if your characters are once real 
to you—that is, “if you have the natural apti- 
tude for the profession”—they will soon take 


MR. 


| the reins into their own hands; “certain things 





become impossible and certain things become 
necessary ; they become subject to Fate.” Again, 
to strike a strong note at the beginning; to 
make dialogue erisp and effective; to leave as 
little as possible to be filled in by explanation. 
He comes most within the domain of art when 
he says, “At every stage of work compare vour 
novel with a picture or a play.” All that he 
says on this point is not so instructive to the 
young writer as the statement given by the sister 
and biographer of Mrs. Juliana Ewing, that she 
had drawn most of her training as a writer of 
fiction from the latter part of the third letter in 
Ruskin’s Klements of Drawing. Her brother, to 
whom she said this, adds, “It is unnecessary 


| to reproduce here the masterly analyses of the 


Laws of Principality, Repetition, Continuity, Con- 
trast, Harmony, etc., which are to be found in 
Mr. Ruskin’s work.” He tells us that Mrs. Ewing 
found these various laws just as applicable to 
fiction as to painting, and that for want of them 
she found English writers of fiction far behind 
the French in an artistic way of putting things, 
and in the construction of their plots. Indeed 
there is more that is really valuable for young 
writers, I venture to think, in the three pages 
(pp. 65-67) devoted by Mrs. Gatty to the illus- 
tration of Mrs. Ewing’s literary methods than 
in all that Mr. Besant gives us, And although 
doubtless this last author has illustrated his 
theories on a much larger scale than Mrs. Ewing, 
yet where has he succeeded in creating a char- 
acter that will live like her Jackanapes ? 

The point where Mr. Besant’s intelleetual lim- 
itations are, however, most distinctly visible is not 
in these particular essays, but in his lecture at 
the Royal Institution, which is reviewed so acute- 
ly, though with something of his usual prolixity, 
by Mr. James in his last volume. The most peril- 
ous advice there given by Mr. Besant is that which 
might seem at first the wisest. that a novelist, 
especially a young one, should write from experi- 


ence and avoid going beyond it; that, for in- 
stance, ‘‘a young lady brought up ima quiet coun- 
try town should avoid descriptions of garrison 
life.” Mr. James’s answer to this is perfectly 
fair: that “the young lady living in a village has 
only to be a damsel upon whom nothing is lost, 
to make it quite unfair to declare to her that she 
shall have nothing to say about the military.” 
He then goes on to give a striking instance of the 
applause won by an English lady by an admirable 
picture of the way of life of the French Protes- 
tant youth, although it turned out that she knew 
nothing directly about this class except from a 
single glance at a party of such young persons 
through an open door, There is a circumstance 
quite as striking in the early career of an Amer- 
ican authoress now well known. Her first story 
for the Atlantic Monthly, “Tn a Cellar,” was writ- 
ten under a feigned name, and was all but re- 
jected, in spite of its brilliancy, on the avowed sus- 
picion that it was a translation from the French. I 
have now the letter of inquiry sent me by the 
assistant editor, who had been referred by the 
writer to me as to one who knew her well—asking 
seriously if it was possible that a young girl who 
had lived all her life in a New England country 
town could produce a story in which the Parisian 
local coloring had deceived experts? It was sim- 
ply an illustration of the shaping power of the im- 
agination, She was, in Mr. James’s phrase, a 
damsei upon whom nothing was lost. 

Mr. Besant’s philosophy would perhaps include 
such cases as this. It is plain that he himself 
is perfectly willing to draw people whom he knows 
nothing about, else where did he get his Amer- 
icans? The true test of imagination is found 
when it reaches forth to things it has not seen, 
when it ranges with Dickens through the con- 
demned cell of Fagin or among the terrors of the 
French Revolution, or when with Shakespeare it 
fathoms the conscience of Macbeth, and tells 
strange stories of the deaths of kings. The im- 
agination of the young novelist may indeed begin 
with some personal experience, but not end there ; 
like the spider, first attaching its web and then 
suffering it to drift where it will, ee 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN, 
XXIIL 


N this country culinary skill seems to run to 

sweet rather than to savory cooking ; very few 
house-keepers but make excellent preserves and 
cakes, yet the list of sweet dishes manufactured 
at home is very limited; as soon as anything not 
in this category is required the caterer is applied 
to, and he has his list of water-ices, cream-ices, 
and méringues, with very little variation ; some- 
times, indeed, a new name appears on the list, 
but it turns out to be some old friend with a new 
garnish, or put in a different mould and given 
an alluring name. There are many delicious 
sweet dishes not difficult to make when once the 
processes of making jelly and of freezing are un- 
derstood (and very many who do not pretend to 
be good cooks are expert at these two things), 
and others which do not require even that ability, 
To put a sweet dish on the table, however, in per- 
fection, especially if it be an iced one, requires 
the utmost care and skill; the slightest careless- 
ness in packing a frozen pudding, any delay be- 
tween removing it from the ice and getting it on 
the dish, will destroy that dull marble-like appear- 
ance it ought to wear when first it makes its en- 
try, although it will gleam with melting sweet- 
ness long before it reaches the partakers. Hap- 
pily there are many delightful sweets which are 
beautiful in appearance and less depending on at- 
mosphere than any of the family of ices. The 
simplest of these are fruit jellies. 

I spoke just now of the art of making jelly, 
and many readers may think in using such a term 
for so simple a thing Iam exaggerating, and per- 
haps “art” is hardly the word, yet there is a 
daintiness and nicety in making jelly which al- 
most deserves the term. 

However, before talking of how sweet dislies 
are to be made it is necessary to provide tlic 
means by which they are to be redeemed from 
the commonplace of mere richness and sweetness. 
The flavorings and liqueurs keep indefinitely if 
well corked. Orange-flower water, it is true, will 
lose strength, but when a bottle is first opened, if 
it is poured off into small vials, and each one 
corked and sealed, it will keep its original strength. 
The following list of articles kept in store will 
enable a cook to give her cakes, creams, etc., just 
that “ foreign” flavor that home products so often 
lack: almonds, almond paste, candied cherries, 
candied angelica, candied orange, lemon, and cit- 
ron peels, pistachio-nuts, orange-flower water, 
rose-water, prepared cochineal, maraschino, ra- 
tafia, lemons, extract of vanilla, and sherry. 

Several of these things are used principally 
for decoration ; for instance, tle candied cherries 
and angelica and the pistachio-nuts, Consequent- 
ly, unless the cherries and angelica are required 
for dessert (to which they are a showy and de- 
licious addition), a quarter of a pound at a time 
is all that need be bought. Very likely in small 
cities or country places these latter articles may 
not be obtainable. But they are sold at the 
large city caterers’, also at the stores which deal 
in Frefich crystallized fruits—not French candy 
stores—and can always be sent by mail. 

The vanilla should be of the finest quality, and 
had better be bought by the ounce or half-pint 
from the druggist than from the grocer. There 
are good extracts put up, no doubt, but very many 
of them are largely made of tonka-bean, the 
flavor familiar in cheap ice-cream, in place of the 
more expensive vanilla. 

In the recipes that will be given the directions 
will be as minute as possible ; but to prescribe the 
number of drops required to flavor a quart of 





cream would be utterly impossible, the strength 
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of the flavoring used differing so greatly, even in 
lemons. Sometimes the juice of half a lemon 
will be right for a certain thing, at another, the 
juice of a quarter of one would be too much. 
This is where judgment must be exercised. If 
you have a very juicy lemon, although your recipe 
says the juice of half, you will remember that the 
average lemon would not yield nearly so much, 
and that the author had the average lemon in 
mind. This applies to all flavoring. Sometimes 
extract of bitter almond is so strong that even a 
drop would be too much to impart the faint al- 
mond flavor which alone is tolerable. In this 
case the thing to do for fear of spoiling the dish 
is to pour a half-dozen drops in a teaspoonful of 
water, and use from that, drop by drop, until the 
faint flavor desired is attained. In using any 
flavoring, great care must be taken not to put too 
much, as anything in the least over-flavored is of- 
fensive. 


JELLIES. 


Mould of Apple Jelly.—Peel and cut up a pound 
of fine-flavored apples (to weigh a pound after 
preparation); put them in a stewpan with three 
ounces of granulated sugar, half a pint of water, 
and the juice and grated rind of a lemon. When 
cooked to a pulp, pass through a strainer, and stir 
in one ounce of gelatine that has been dissolved 
in a gill of water. Color half the apple with 
about half a teaspoonful of cochineal, and fill a 
border mould with alternate layers of the colored 
and uncolored apple. When cold, turn out and 
serve with half a pint of cream whipped solid and 
piled in the centre. 

There is a great difference in the solidity of 
whipped cream. Sometimes it will be a mere 
froth that shows a disposition to liquefy, and can- 
not be piled up. When this is the case there is 
always a great waste of cream, for at least half 
will have been left as a milky residue. The reason 
for this failure of the cream to whip solid is gen- 
erally because it is too fresh or too warm. 

If in proper condition, cream will whip as solid 
as white of eggs, and leave not a teaspoonful of 
liquid at the bottom of the nor will there 
be the least danger of cream so whipped 
back to liquid. It will go sour, 
its form; and it will take 
beat. 

Cream intended for whipping should be twenty- 
four hours old in warm weather, and thirty-six in 
winter. It should also be thoroughly chilled, and 
if the day is very warm it would be better to set 
the bowl containing it on ice while whipping it. 
Put in the whip, or egg-beater, and do not lift the 
froth off as it rises; it is quite unnecessary if the 
vessel you use for the cream is large enough. As 
you $e it which will be after 
tes dy for five or six minutes, keep on 
just When the 
beater is withdrawn you should be able to cut the 
cream or pile it any height. If 
cessive heat it is slow in reaching the proper con- 
sistency, leave the beater in the bowl, and set the 
whole on the ice until very cold again. 

The consistency of jelly should be only just 
stiff enough to keep form. It should shake and 
while being served instead of remaining 


bowl; 
going 
but not change 
but a few minutes to 


begin to thicken, 
beating 
as you would for white of eggs 


by reason of ex- 


tremble 


solid. It requires some little practice to make 
sure of this every time, although exact propor- 


tions be given. A table-spoonful difference in the 
pint or gill measure would, where the gelatine is 
only just enough, cause tlie jelly to” squat” —not 
an elegant term, but one that represents the form 
of a too soft jelly. 

A very exact recipe for plain claret jelly, and 
which in proportions serves for any other unless 
special mention is made of some variation, is as 
follows: Three-quarters of a pint of water, one 
pint of claret, a quarter of a pint of lemon juice 
(this makes one quart of liquid), the rind of one 
lemon, half an inch of cinnamon in the stick 
and two cloves, table-spoonful of red cur- 
rant jelly, two ounces of gelatine, the whites 
and shells of two eggs, a few drops of cochineal, 
and four ounces of sugar; put all in a stewpan, 
the gelatine having been softened in a little of 
the water; whisk over the fire until the whole 
boils; then draw it off, let it stand for five to 
ten minutes; strain through flannel or fine linen 
without pressure, add a few drops of cochineal to 
brighten the color, and mould for use. 

Use great care in selecting cinnamon, for very 
much that is sold is not the true spice, but a 
cheaper one (cassia) that resembles it. Cinna- 
mon has a bright tan-color, is rolled many times, 
and is not much thicker than paper when a piece 
is unrolled. Cassia is thicker in the roll, a dull 
brown, and if a piece is broken is like a piece of 
wood. It is similar in flavor, but much coarser, 
and has little strength. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN WOOLLENS, SILKS, RIBBONS, ETC. 


Q\HE first importations of autumn woollens 
I promise a season of plain goods in new 
shades and new weaving. Solid colors largely 
predomin: ate, and are given novel effects by being 
woven in stripes in most varied ways, as, for in- 
stance, there are repped stripes alternating with 
diagonal stripes, corded stripes with satin- finish- 
ed stripes, zigzag chuddah stripes with caslmere- 
twilled stripes, or armure and bird’s-eye woven 
stripes with those of lengthwise reps or cords ; 
and these stripes are further varied in widths, 
ranging from hair lines and half-inch modest 
stripes to those more bold and effective, from one 
to three inches wide, while clusters of one kind 
of stripe are massed to form wide stripes that al- 
ternate with solid stripes of a third kind of weav- 
ing. Many high-finished goods are shown in plain 
fabrics with the silken glossy surfaces produced 
by closely woven twills; these will be found be- 
coming to women of dark complexion, who de- 
light in lustre, and have given up dull rough stuffs, 
even though of the finest qualities. Caslmeres 











are given a silken finish like that of Henrietta 
cloths, yet have no silk in them, and they are also 
woven in stripes, and are strewn with large dots 
that are made to look even more silky than the 
groundwork. Plain Henrietta cloths are import- 
ed entirely of wool, and are also mixed with silk 
in such large proportion that the dealers call them 
satteen Henriettas. It is the experience of dress- 
makers that these mixed Henrietta cloths, even 
of the finest wool and silk, will slip and fray in 
the seams, and do not wear nearly as well as the 
pure wool cashmeres, which now also rival them 
in lustre. Among diagonal stuffs drap d’Alma 
is revived, with its widely woven twill, and there 
is'a great deal of rough camel’s-hair and of Eng- 
lish serge in plain grounds and in stripes. The 
soft fine chuddah cloths for both house and street 
dresses are made in France, but closely imitate 
in weaving the genuine India stuffs. For winter 
costumes ladies’ cloth is again imported in the 
light weights introduced last year, and in all the 
new dull colors. 

Bordered costumes are largely imported for 
autumn and winter, both of plain and striped 
woollens. Cashmere-figured borders are on the 
richest goods, and are of great width, in palm 
leaves and other India designs in very gay colors, 
and also in the gray and quiet shades familiar in 
the borders of Paisley shawls. Many striped 
borders are also along one selvage of plain wool- 
lens, and some of these borders have silk woven in 
the stripes. Other borders are ombré or shaded, 
and still others are entirely of repped silk. A 
wide selvage like that of nuns’ veiling is the sim- 
ple border of many rough-surfaced wool goods, 
while a novelty is a border of large plaids on 
plain solid-colored materials. Hair-striped fab- 
rics have very wide plain borders along one sel- 
vage, and there are plain cloths with striped bor- 
ders in dull cashmere colors. Tinsel borders of 
gay metallic stripes are new on duli-colored wool 
lens. Steel and silver borders and stripes are 
especially handsome. 

Colored stripes and plaids are shown both sep- 
arate and together; for instance, there are fine 
silk and wool goods with plaided stripes of great 
width alternating with plain stripes, and there 
are gay tartan plaid stripes on grounds of most 
quiet colors. Rough woollens in very large plaids 
are considered stylish in dark dull greens, and 
in combinations of green with gray or green with 
brown, blue with brown, and blue with purplish 
red shades. Indeed, all dull-colored plaids are 
about to be revived. 

Repped, twilled, armure, and striped silks make 
up the bulk of autumn importatious for dress 
and there are novelties with a woven bor- 
der along one selvage, while very expensive silks 
have a border of very fine silk embroidery. The 
newest gros grains have medium-sized reps, and 
soft ottoman silks have smaller reps than those of 
last year, ‘I'willed silks are liked for their lustre 
(which is, however, not like the shining gloss of 
satin), and are repped on the wrong side, therefore 
are not reversible; they are especially satisfactory 
for bodives, because they are elastic and cling to 
the figure. Armures have the very fine small di- 
aper or bird's-eye pattern which was formerly 
called royal silk. Ombré or shaded silks in 
stripes show oddly mixed colors, and there are 
many silks that are merely striped by their weav- 
ing showing several tones of one color, The bro- 
cades shown are also tone upon tone and in 
stripes of quaint figures, scrolls, Gothic arches, 
points, palm leaves, and geometrical designs. Vel- 
vet will be much used for the straight Directoire 
gowns that are without drapery, and is imported 
in the new plain colors, also in chameleon sur- 
faces of two or three changing hues, and in stripes 
and very large crossbars. 

Green shades almost cover the color cards of the 
silks, ribbons, and velvets prepared for autumn 
by Lyons manufacturers ; the grayish greens pre- 
vail among these, such as roseaw or reed green, 
réséda, and vert-de-gris, and there are also the 
dark Florentine greens, gazon or turf green, and 
many shades of old bronze. A great deal of 
gray will also be worn in the new light shade 
called heron gray and the darker oxide, like the 
dullest oxidized silver. The granite shades are 
new mixtures of blue and gray that promise to 
be as popular as the Gobelin blues of last winter. 
Among warmer colors ave bois de violette, the vio- 
let-wood, which is less purple than rosewood, 
vernis like the gold red in Vernis Martin furni- 
ture, and Etrusque, a brownish red brighter than 
mahogany; three shades of Veronese red and a 
very vivid shade which dealers have labelled “ in- 
fernal’’ complete the red tints. Dark blues are 
not largely imported, but there are many light 
porcelain blue shades. Colombe is a soft dove- 
color, and there are light willow greens, also 
snowball and Nile green, with azalea pink and 
many shades of pale rose for evening colors. 

Ribbons and feathers are the trimmings that 
milliners will use to succeed the flowers of the 
summer. ‘lhe new ribbons have straight edges, 
with a neat finish of cords or of satin lines, and 
their patterns are stripes made by different kinds 
of weaving in even more varied ways than those 
noted above in dress goods, as the narrow space 
of a ribbon’s breadth brings out more effectively 
the contrasts in the weaving, as between stripes 
of two kinds of reps, the fine reps of gros grain 
next coarser ottoman reps, or smooth stripes of 
twilled peau de soie next the raised stripes of 
heavy faille. These ribbons, all of one shade, 
may be of several stripes woven of different 
widths, or they may be half and half, forming 
two stripes lengthwise, or they have merely 
Stripes at both edges or at only one edge, or there 
may be one effective stripe down the middle wov- 
en differently from the groundwork, or they may 
have ottoman surfaces with a velvet border stripe 
on but one side, or else a broad stripe forms half 
the width, while the other half is divided into 
three or four narrow stripes. Velvet stripes on 
peau de soie grounds with an ottoman border 
make very rich ribbons, and among the novelties 
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are the Empire and Directoire ribbons of royale 
or fine armure grounds, with a brocaded stripe of 
gold flowers wrought in silks and tinsel. Plain 
velvet ribbons with satin edges come in various 
widths for bonnet and dress trimmings, and there 
are effective ribbons with large dots on ottoman 
or taffeta surfaces, as satin spots on an ottoman 
stripe, with all the remainder of the ribbon woven 
in fine gros grain. 

Black velvet ribbon bows and ostrich feathers 
laid flat on the brim of the hats are stylish trim- 
mings for the large low-crowned straw hats that 
will be worn thtoughout the autumn. The very 
large bow is on top of the crown, with loops com- 
ing toward the front. Most trimmings are from 
the back forward; even wings point sharply tow- 
ard the front, and birds are placed as if fly- 
ing backward. Toques have their entire crown 
formed of a bird reversed, with its head at the 
back of the wearer’s head. Black birds are the 
caprice of the season for trimming straw hats 
and the felt hats for early autumn, not only for 
black hats, but for those of the stylish gray, 
green, and granite blue shades. Black hats are, 
however, in great favor for wearing with dresses 
of any color—a fashion brought into favor with 
the becoming net hats of the 
bandeaux of small birds are to form coronets 
for bonnets, and trim the fronts of round hats. 
Loops of feathers are made to look like 
and are called feather ribbons. Quills have their 
upper edges cut off bluntly instead of being 
sharply pointed, and are grouped in effective clus- 
ters, 

Low-crowned aureole hats with brim framing 
the face are made for the demi-season in black 
and Suéde-colored straw, or, better still, in felt 
that may be worn all winter. These hats are 
very low in the back of the crown, and require 
the low Catogan braids of hair that French wo- 
men have already adopted. The brim of a black 
felt aureole hat is faced with black velvet, and a 
coquettish little fan-pleating of lace is added in- 
side next the face, on which are perched two tiny 
black birds placed with their heads downward, 
as if flying at the wearer. The crown has a band 
and loops in front, of green ribbon shaded in 
stripes, and holding the long slender plumage of 
a large black bird. 

A French walking hat of Suéde-colored felt has 
the left side of the brim turned up against the 
crown and pleated there, with small gold pins 
holding the pleats in place, while the right side 
projects straight outward. The low crown is 
covered by short ostrich tips of dark Suéde and 
brown shades, held by a square bow in front 
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made of brown ribbon woven in many stripes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Arrken, Son, & Co., and 
Worrtuincron, Suit, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Miss M. E. Orr is said to be the fastest wo 
man type-writing operator in the world. Ina 
recent type-writing tournament her average was 
ninety-five and one-fifth words a minute. 

—The Rev. N1icHoras BJERRING, who was sent 
over to this country some years ago by the Rus 
sian government as et head of the Greek Chureh 
in New York city, became a Presbyterian some 
seven yeurs ago, nd has built up one of the 
most flourishing German Presbyterian churches 
in New York. Mr. BserkinG is a good deal of 
an American in his temperament, and is inter- 
ested in all the burning questions of the day. 

—It seems a little curious that the son of the 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS who was United States 
Minister to the court of France when WASsHING- 
TON was President should still be living. The 
present GOUVERNEUR Mornxis is a man about 
eighty years of age, as vigorous mentaliy as he 
was lifty years ago, but who is such a sufferer 
from gout that he is a house-ridden invalid. 
He is a big, splendid-looking man, with the head 
of a patriarch, and a fund of anecdote about 
pust generations that it would be hard to find 
equalled. Mr. Morris lives in a picturesque 
old house standing on a hill at Bartow, on the 
Sound, where it has a fine view of the Sound at 
the back, and overlooks the beauties of West- 
chester County from the front. 

—It is said that when Jay GouLp is very 
much absorbed in thinking out some big rail- 
roud scheme he seems to be very idle, for he sits 
tipped back in his chair tearing bits of paper into 
thin strips. He is very particular to have the 
strips of the same width and perfectly even, and 
his whole mind is apparently given up to this 
diversion, while he is really not thinking at all 
of what he is doing with his hands. 

—The Rev. Dr. Howarp Crossy, though well 
into his sixties, thinks nothing of walking twen- 
ty or thirty miles a day while summering in the 
Catskills. Pine Hill is Dr. Crossy’s favorite 
spot, and there is not a mountain in that region 
that he has not climbed. Armed with a stout 
stick, dressed in a suit of serge, with a loose cap 
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on his head, he is prepared to meet anything that | 


may be encountered in the mountains, from a 
rattlesnake to a black bear. 

—The late E. P. Ror’s home at Cornwall, on 
the Hudson, was an old-fashioned house, with a 
wide hall dividing it in the middle. On the top 
floor of the house, nestling down under the roof, 
was Mr. Ror’s study, or ** workshop,” as he eall- 
ed it, an uttractive room filled with easy-chairs, 
lounges, and book-shelves. Besides these there 
were cabinets of stuffed birds that Mr. Roe had 

aught and stuffed with his own hands. At the 
time of his death he was making a special study 
of birds, their songs and habits, and if he had 
lived he would have made a valuable and inter- 
esting book on the subject. 

—One of Kansas City’s richest inhabitants is 
a woman, Mrs. Saraw W. Coates, whose for 
tune is estimated at $10,000,000. It all came 
from a successful venture in real estate, a bit of 
land that cost her husband $2000. It was then 
a furm, but is now twenty acres in the heart of 
Kinsas City. Mrs. Coares, Sites is & woman 
about fifty-nine years of age, established the first 
literary club ever organize di in “pe City, and 
she has always taken an active part in the ad- 
vancement of women in the West. At present 
she is engaged in writing a book for her grand- 
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children which shall embody the history of her 
own and her husband’s early struggles as West 
ern pioneers, 

—The Marquis Arexanpre R. pe Satnte- 
Croix is a clerk in a Chicago hotel, and he is 
said to be much less haughty and arrogant than 
the average hotel clerk who can write no titles 
before his name. The young marquis is only 
twenty-six years of age, but he has had an ad- 
venturous career ccvering both hemispheres 
and the two Americas. 

The present Congress boasts two Breck- 


INRIDGES—CLIFTON R. and Winwtiam CABELL 
Preston. When people spesk of Mr. Breck- 
INRIDGE, however, they usually allude to W. ¢ 

P., who is a handsome, gray haired, gray-whis- 
kered man, whose greatest delight in life is in 
his twelve-year-old daughter They are insep- 
arable companions, and when Mr. Bree KIN 
RIDGE goes out to make calls on New- Year’s 
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Day he takes his little d: ter with him, not- 
withstanding the mother’s mil ld remonstrances, 
This innovation on New-Year’s Day's customs 
highly relished at the houses where Mr 
INRIDGE calls, 

—CHAUNCEY M. Depew is a great favorite 
With reporters on account of the grace with 
which he lends himself to the interviewing pro- 
cess. He will talk with a reporter as he is hur- 
rying off to a public dinner, or he will get up 
out of bed and chat with him at the front door 
in his pajamas, There has never been known a 
time when he was so busy that he could not be 
courteous to a newspaper man 

—Rose CoGHian finds entire rest from theat- 
rical duties at her farm in Westchester County, 
New York. There she throws off the cares of 
the mimic world, and becomes for the time be- 
ing an out and out country-woman. She break- 
fasts at seven, dines at two, has an early supper, 
and goes early to bed. Miss CoGuLan will bring 
her vacation days to a close by four weeks of 
salmon-tishing in Nova Scotia. — 

—Mrs. Harvey, of Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
has founded an institution there which is doubly 
philanthropic in its work. It is a home for old 
ladies and a training-school for servants at the 
same time. Servants who graduate there com- 
mand the best wages, and are always in demand. 
Mrs. HARVeY has an income of $150,000 a year, 
and she seems to know just what to do with it 
Besides the home mentioned, she is the founder 
of the most popular club at Shanklin—one of 
which women as well as men are members 

—SiMON CAMERON, who is now nearly ninety 
years of age, spel ds the summer at his « oubntry 
home in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. He is 
still tall and erect, and weighs some 150 pounds. 
He usually dresses in a gray suit, with a long- 
tailed coat, wearing a big Panama hat, and inva 
riably carrying a stout hickory staff. General 
CAMERON leads a quiet, regular life. He takes 
a breakfast of milk toast and tea at eight o'clock ; 
then he sits in a big chair on his front porch, 
where he reads the newspapers and sees his 
friends; at eleven o’clock he drinks a pint ot 
champagne; at twelve o'clock sharp he has din 
ner, Which consists of a roast and such vegetables 
in season, without any dessert or sweets. 
The oe is devoted to lounging and nap- 
ping. A supper of mush and milk is eaten at 
six o’clock, and at eight the General retires— 
not to sleep, however, but to read Dickens or 
THACKERAY until eleven or twelve o’clock 

—NATHANIEL 8. Berry, popularly kuown as 
the ‘old war Governor’ of New Hampshire, is 
still living, at Bristol, at the age of ninety-two, 
and notwithstanding his years he is pretty strong 
in body and mind. 

—The young English poet known to the world 
as A. MARY F. ROBINSON is now Madame Danme- 
STETER, having married the 
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enthus iustic gentl 
man who translated her ish poetry into 
French prose not long since, thereby gaining 
for her some very pleasant praise from French 
critics 


—Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, who, it is claim 
ed, planned the successful Tennessee campaign 
which was adopted by Secretary STANTON, and 
resulted in the victories of 1862, is living in fee 
ble health and straitened circumstances in a lit- 
tle New Jersey town. What Miss Carroun sut 
fers from the most is the want of recognition ot 
her claim, which was allowed by a Congressional 
committee several years ago, but which has been 
neglected by suce eding committees. 

—James J. O’Ketry, M.P., whose recent ar- 
rest has caused so muc h excitement in England 
and Ireland, was a few years ago “ copy reader” 
on the New York Herald, and previous to that 
had been art critic of the same paper. Mr. 
O’ Key is a Fenian of the most approved type 
and has suffered for his cause by languis bing 
many weary months in jail. He looks every inch 
the tire-eater, and is as ready with his sword or 
pistol as with his tongue or pen. 

—Attorney-General GARLAND wears in the 
winter a broad-brimmed low-crowned. black felt 
hat. In the sumer this is replaced by a straw 





of similar shape, which he says has done duty 
for twelve years. The latest despatches from 
Washington announce that this latter — at 


last been replaced by a brand-new Manila hi 
—THOMAS EGGLESTON lias just died at Parkes rs- 
burg, West Virginia, at the age of one hundred 
and eleven years. Truth is mighty and must 
prevail; therefore it is incumbent upon his bi- 
Ographer to state that he had smoked 
since he was sixteen years old. Five 
tions gathered at his funeral und claimed hiw as 
their ancestor. Mr. EGGLesron’s first vote was 
cast for JEFFERSON, and his last for CLEVELAND. 
—The late Demas Baknes, of Brooklyn, was 
the inventor of the famous hierogly phics oe 
T—1860—X,”’ which made his fortune. He put 
a quarter of a million of this fortune into a 
newspaper enterprise, and left it there for 
time. He was a shrewd man of business, but in 
later years he developed strange eccentricities. 
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—Miss Mary GWENDOLEN CALDWELL, who 
gave $300,000 toward founding the Catholic 
University at Washington, comes of a Ken 
tucky family. Her mother was a sister of Joun 


C. BRECKINRIDGE, formerly Vice-President ot 
the United States. Both of her parents wer 
Presbyterians until late in life, when they em 
braced the Roman Catholi« faith, and Mr. CaLp 
WELL, Who was a man of great wealth, spent a 
large part of his money in 
Catholic institutions. Miss CaLpwen, who is 
only twenty-five years of age, was educated at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, and is u devour 
Catholic. Miss CALDWELL and ler sister spend 
their winters in New York, and divide the sum- 
mer between their farms in Vermont and Ken- 
tucky. 
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Embroidered Footstool. 

Tris antique footstool is of 
dark oak with a cushioned top, 
which is covered with India red 
cloth that has a decoration of 
embroidery. The embroidery is 
worked in solid Kensington 
stitch with tapestry wool of vari- 
ous harmonizing colors, bright- 
ened by occasional threads of 
gold tinsel. The sides are fin- 
ished with a heavy cord, the ends 
with a furniture fringe 


Country Toilettes. 

Fic. 3, a young lady’s flannel 
dress, is made of white Scotch 
flannel with hair stripes of red 
and blue. The plain 
front of the skirt has 
the stripes running di- 
agonally ; two irregular 
panier draperies cross 
each other at the top. 
The back is full and 
straight The bodice 
is a belted blouse, with 
a collar, cravat, and 
cuffs of red cashmere. 
The collar and cuffs 
have embroidered 
white silk stars. The 
red belt is fastened 
with leather straps. 

A moss green surah 
costume with cream 
white embroidery is 
shown in Fig. 2. The 
pleated skirt has a pan- 
el of white English em- 
broidery at one side of 


Fig. 5.—Oxp Lapy’s Cap. 


the front, and is slightly draped 
at the back. The short pointed 
bodice has a plastron of pleated 
lace and a revers of embroidery 
on the front. The belt and sash 
bow and bows on the plastron are 
of white ribbon. 


Tabouret with Embroid- 
ered Cover. 

THE square cover thrown over 
this cushioned stool has a ground 
of Suéde-colored cloth, with the 
graceful designs of arabesques 
and flowers executed in long 
stitch with shaded colored silks, 
chenille, and gold cord. <A thick 
gold cord surrounds the edge, 
twisted into loops at the corners, 
where clusters of tassels are at- 
tached. The tabouret has a 
carved mahogany frame uphol- 
stered in mahogany plush 


Ladies’ Caps. 

Fic. 1 is a small white crape 
cap with a pointed Mary Stuart 
front. The edge is bordered with 
crape folds, and ‘two crape scarfs 
are drawn back in folds at the 
sides. A tab of colored embroid- 
ered crape ornaments each side, 
and the top is trimmed with a 
bow of terra-cotta ribbon to which 
wing-shaped loops of folded crape 
are added 

The eap Fig. 2 is composed of 
pleated frills of berry-colored 
gauze lace The frilled lace sur- 
rounds the edge of a small frame, 
and is brought erect over the top. 
A bow of many loops of narrow 
ivory ribbon is on each side, and 
a frill of white lace and some 
ribbon loops at the inner edge. 

Fig. 3 is a peaked Normandy 
cap of white Valenciennes lace. 
Two lapping frills of lace sur- 
round the edge. Two pointed 
wings of pleated wide lace, stiff- 
ened by fine wire in the edge, 
form the sides of the crown. A 


Fig. 83.—Normanpy Cap. 
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Fig. 2.—Frittep Lace Cap. 
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Fig. 4.—Tvusie Cap. 




















COUNTRY TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1—Fctannev Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Suran Dress with Emprorpery. 


full rosette of narrow pink 
feather-edged ribbon is in the 
frout, another on the back, and 
there are strings of wider rib- 
bon. 

The cream white tulle cap 
shown in Fig. 4 has two lapping 
pleated tulle frills around the 
front, at the edge of the curved 
band of stiff net and wire which 
forms the frame. <A sulphur- 
colored ribbon is twisted over 
the edge of the frills, with its 
ends tied under the back of the 
cap. Two deep falls of pleated 
tulle are attached to the back 
edge of the frame, the top of 
which is covered by a tulle ruche 
and yellow ribbon bows, 

A black lace cap for an old 
lady is illustrated in 
Fig. 5. It is of dotted 
net lace. The net- 
shaped crown is cov- 
ered with lengthwise 
bands of lace. The 
stiff net front is cover- 
ed with a frill of white- 
edged black gauze rib- 
bon, and trimmed at 
the top with a bow of 
the ribbon and some 
shell frills of lace, 

Fig. 6 shows a dress 
cap for an old lady, 
composed of six-inch- 
wide Brussels lace, and 
lilac and white striped 
ribbon. A curved band 
of stiff net and wire, 
with the back ends 
connected by a ribbon 
strap, forms the foun- 
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Fig. 6.—Dress Cap ror Oto 
Lapy. 


dation. The lace is gathered 
slightly and draped upon this, and 
ornamented with knots and straps 
of ribbon. 





Hints for Statuary 
Entertainments. 


W* were summering at one of 
the most charming, fasci- 
nating spots on the whole New 
England coast, its own delightful- 
ness enhanced by the bright, clever 
spirits who had for the nonce at 
least placed genius and talent in 
the front. Here and there through 
the quaint old town (which only 
wakened when the daisies and gold- 
en-rod—those always-to-be-depend- 
ed- upon harbingers of summer 
life and summer travel—opened 
their sleepy eyes and nodded a 
stately welcome) were great roomy 
old Colonial houses, where ruffled 
beaux and powdered belles tripped 
many a measure in the days when 
loyalty to King and mother-coun- 
try was never questioned. Little 
wonder if among such surround- 
ings the evenings and their enter- 
tainments became an absorbing 
feature of our happy summer life. 
The last of the series was a ver- 
itable olla podrida affair, with some 
fine effects in statuary, brought 
out by the quiet one of the party, 
whose ability in that direction was 
a perfect revelation to the rest of 
us. Later experiences have clear- 
ly demonstrated the why and 
wherefore of both failure and 
omission of what should be the 
most telling part of any amateur 
entertainment; so for the help of 
those who wisely prefer accepting 
the experiences of others, in place 
of wading through a sea of trou- 
bles to gain similar ones of their 
own, these hints are given. 
The first failure is generally 
from ignorance, either in choos- 
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FIRE IN A 


ing a subject or the improper handling of it; but the field is 
really rich, and with proper cultivation the yield a goodly one. 
Mythology, romance, and history can be drawn upon at will and 
adapted, and the more timid beginner can procure a catalogue 
of the Rogers groups, and experiment until success gives confi- 
dence to attempt something bolder and more original. 

Avoid too many and wearisome rehearsals if you wish expres- 
sion in face and figure of your statues; they will be dead 
failures without it, and too long practice kills the enthusiasm with 
which your subjects should be possessed. Next arises the ques- 
tion of lights. Pose some one who will not appear in the per- 
formance until the quantity and position are determined, and 
notice if a number of soft porcelain shaded lamps concentrated 
upon the figures are not better than fewer more brilliant ones ; 
but whatever else you may decide upon, there can be no question 
as to the necessity of a very little, or none at all, in the audi- 
ence. It is required also there should be a background that will 
throw the figures into strongest relief; even on the stage this is 
important, and how much more so when arrayed against the pic- 
tures and draperies of the modern drawing-room. An immense 
clothes-horse, the very largest made, makes a capital frame, while 
velours portiéres, pinned tightly across, are an admirable back- 
ground. As regards color, black is very good, and either dark 
blue or green preferable to red. 

The very best lily-white the chemist can furnish is none too 
good for the make-up ; insist upon this point, for it is most essential 
to success, which in more than one instance has been marred by 
the miserable economy that substituted rice flour and corn-starch 
for the expensive article. Use it freely, remembering that however 


VILLAGE.—From 








A Painting sy C. L. BoKELMANN, EXHIBITED IN THE LONDON 


ghastly the near effect may be, it is for the audience you are work- | 
ing, and distance lends a charm that is not revealed behind the 
foot-lights. Remember this also in the drapery, which should lie in 
heavy folds and masses in preference to small confused lines that 
break the general effect. Linen sheets are the best for the pur- 
pose, they take so kindly to the curves one wishes, while flexible 
under-wear of medium weight, and small enough not to bag, 
makes a perfect foundation on which to build for the children, 
The hair has always been a vexed question, whether in the ar- 
rangement, or the more lengthy job of getting the powder out 
afterward. Make a sweeping-cap of white muslin, its diameter the 
size of the head across the top from ear to ear, leaving an inch or 
so beyond for a frill. When the elastic is in, cover loosely with 
cotton batting, tacking here and there in some places, in others 
pulling up rather irregularly: nothing more effective could be de- 
vised. When wings or feathers are needed, tissue-paper and 
wire should be used, the latter heavy enough to hold its shape, 
which, when bent, may have white paper sewed on in long 
stitches; often cross wires of finer size will have to be added to 
prevent sagging before the covering is put on. If the surface 
is large, a touch of gum-arabie will join the sheets, which is pre- 
ferable to putting on each separately. If pedestals are needed, 
empty boxes—from the small starch size to those holding dry- 
goods—must be covered with white muslin so tightly and smoothly 
they will not present a wrinkle. An old broomstick with a muslin 
cover forms a capital staff. One will be required for Nydia, who 
should be posed with her left side to the audience, the right foot 
down flat and in advance of the left, as if halting in the act 
of starting forward: the left foot should only partly touch the 
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floor, and the right knee must be slightly Turn the 
face almost to the front, with lips a trifle parted as if intently lis- 
tening, while the left arm, bare from the shoulder, pas 
its hand may gather the sound, far away 


3 over that 
and faint, to the right 
ear, The other hand holds the staff, not upright, but very much 
inclined, 

For the “ Favorite Scholar’ of Rogers’s group make the desk of 
common unplaned boards, whitewashed thoroughty in-lieu of paint 
ing; the effect is much better; but do not omit the small boy’s dee 
orations on the back. 

Cupid should be taken by a little boy of four or five, who will 
need no drapery whatever, only a perfect-fitti 


springing 





, t of 
g¢ suit of 


under-wear; 
from his shoulders are tiny wings of tissue-paper 
The egg from which he has almost emerged is shaped from a@ nail 
keg, cut into deep irregular points around the top, just as a shell 
would appear if suddenly opened. Cover and pad it with wadding 
until of a perfect. shape, and place it on end among a fluffy 
mass of wadding, that represents’ the from which it 
is supposed to have been fashioned. Perched on top, partly in 
and partly out, in the most nonchalant manner imaginable, sits this 
little bright-faced Cupid. 

sy far the prettiest. manner of presenting Venus is just 
arising from a sea-shell. -A board nearly 
the foundation; curve wire in and out 
fastening the ends far forward on the board with double- 
pointed tacks. From each point of the scallops other wires 
must be brought down and fastened on the board; these. answer 
the double purpose of security and to represent the ribs of the 
shell. Twelve sheets of paper are required for a small shell, and 


marble 


two feet square forms 


to form.the scallops, 








alargeone, Long 
stitches of white cotton hold the covering rather 
loosely around the outside edge, making more 
fulness and material near the base, using the 
needle and thread down each rib so as to distribute 


nearly double the number fo 





the fulness equally. With the hand push out 
the paper between the wire ribs so as to form 
the curved appearance a shell presents. 


A cat so natural that “ Baby Nell” wanted he: 

for her very own” was first sketched on paper 
just like a silhouette; her back was decidedly up, 
and the only omission was the tail It was cut 
double from white muslin, sewed together, and 
stuffed with sawdust. 
laid and stitched, where needed, the cotton bat 
ting; 
water, was then pliable enough to form into shape 
for the tail, which was then wrapped with the bat 
ting until thick enough, and sewed on at the right 
inclination, 


Over this foundation was 


a long whalebone, soaked a day or 80 in 


In one of the Rogers groups a eat is 
required 





OLD MISTRESS GILTNER. 
By EVA WILDER MoGLASSON. 


bdrm the uneven stones of the village 

sidewalk were sunken and set about with 
wide mossy cracks, there was a certain congruity 
in their edges, as if they were parts of a long slab 
of rock that had once been laid down the street’s 
length entire, and then shattered by a mighty 
blow. 

An old woman coming up the shady walk was 
stepping heedfully over the streaks a morning 
rain had left green and spongy; she seemed to 
know every stone by heart, for she seldom looked 
down, her far-sighted gaze stretching off to a 
point where the street’s nearing sides met in blue 
smoke 

She was tall and gaunt; her long face seantly 
hung in lean folds of flesh, her expression sharp- 
ly inquiring, from the abrupt rise of her shaggy 
brows at their inmost ends, 

There was a large bonnet over her cap of sheer 
lawn, whose strings made a square bow under her 
clean marked chin; two puffy gray curls rounded 
out each fallen temple after an ancient vogue that 
fell in with the style of her straight black gown, 
its cape reaching the waist, its neck finished with 
a fall of large-holed lace. 

“I’m gittin’ closer ’n’ closer,” she muttered to 
herself as she picked her footing along, carefully 
holding her skirt up in front with a flat-fingered 
hand in a loose-netted mitt; “I oughter be used 
to it, I reckon ; but it ‘pears like I kin skesly 
ha’bor the idee o’ thet climb afore me.” 

Presently she came to a stand before a little 
house that rose above the street level by twelve 
stone steps sunk into a steep slope of yard. The 
house below had eight steps, the next but one 
had four, and the gardens below that lay flush 
with the pavement. 


| 





Old Mrs. Giltner had once taken joy of the | 


fact that her house on its rise of ground was so 
much higher and drier than its neighbors; but 
after the grading of the street her pride had 
changed to mourning, for the process left her 
cottage perched on a lofty bank, accessible by a 
flight of steps so upright that when one stood at 
the bottom he could see only the roof of the 
house above, peering down at him with an inquis- 
itive wonder something like the wonted look of 
its mistress, 

Mrs. Giltner sighed as she shot a blinking 
glance up the flight; then planting upon the 
lowest stone a foot in a heelless gaiter with 
wedges of elastic let in the sides, she began the 
ascent, forcing her body upward by pressing both 
hands above the bent knee. 

As she went on, always the same foot fore- 
most, like a little child at climbing, she counted 
the steps in a kind of breathless undertone. 
“ Five—ah, six—ah. Thar wuz once a man went 
crazy over once one is one. 
these days ‘Il find me in a lunatic ’sylum a-tear- 
in’ my hair out by the handfals, an’ a-countin’ up 
to twelve an’ back fer everlastin’. I’ve counted 
‘em ev'y last time I’ve clumb ’em since they wuz 
put yere: I can’t seem to he’p it.” 

At the top she turned stiffly, and regarded the 
ladder-like passage with mingled vexation and 
triumph. Then she went up a side path and 
let herself into the house. 

The open 


screened 


window of the sitting-room was 
with checked blue netting, through 
which the landscape revealed itself in squares 
like a county map. Sitting hard by, taking the 
late afternoon air with a mild oblivion of the June 
loveliness without, was a woman of years that 
might lie anywhere between thirty-five and fifty ; 
her face was sinall, her eyes bluish, her dull hair 
strained back so tightly as to show lines of scalp 
at the sides, like frozen gullies of a winter field. 

“Thet you, gra’maw®” she said, looking up 
from her crochet; then she wrought again at the 
coarse mesh, but there was a lurking trouble in 
her face. “I wonder ef she could ’a met Uncle 
Ilenry ¥”’ she was thinking. “He told me not 
to say a word of whut he kem for, but I can’t 
keep anything ; it’s right on the end o’ my tongue 
now, Oh dear!” 

Mrs. Giltner lowered herself into a chair with 
wary caution of her joints; she undid her bonnet 
strings, and gave several long breaths before she 
spoke, 

“Yes, I'm back, Verandy; you kin see for 
yourse’f thet I'm nigh a’most give out; them 
steps ‘ll lay me in my grave yit.” 

“They do beat the bugs,” assented Veranda 
with easy sympathy; her voice was at once slow 
and shrill, 

“T'll never tell you how I’ve stood ’em all 
these’ years,” pursued the old woman, queru- 
lously; “I hed my five boys to raise, an’ till ev’y 
last one of °em wuz growed clean out o’ dresses 
into long pants I never knowed whut peace 
meant. Ef one of ‘em give a cry I jest churned 
right sick a-wond’rin’ which one hed bruk his 


I reckon some o’ 
| 











heels down them stone steers.” 
She rambled on, with a kind of pleasure in her 
dreary memories. Veranda gave patient ear, 
though she had heard it almost daily since child- 
hood. She was the orphan daughter of Mrs. 
Giltner’s oldest son, and the old woman had 
reared her, petting her as she never had her 
sturdy boys, three of whom were now owners 
of blue-grass farms hard upon the village. 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to tell a person whar you've 
been, gra’maw ?” asked Veranda, with kindly re- 
gard to the fact that her grandmother was wait- 
ing for the query. 

“IT wuz down to Smith’s fer a spell,” said the 
old woman when she had come at easy speech 
after her mournful discourse ; “ you must go and 
see their new baby, Verandy; it’s mighty cute; 
the very spit ’n’ image of its paw. Smith he 
wants to call it Sary Jane, arter his mother, but 
Mis’ Smith won’t hyear to nothin’ but Stuller 
May.” 

The last trace of uneasiness was blotted from 
Veranda’s face by a smile of pleased interest. 

“Stuller May,” she echoed; “I wonder whar 
Hetty Smith got hold of thet name; it sounds 
kind of booky. - Ef *twuz my child I'd ruther hev 
it Gladys or Blantehe, I believe.” 

Mrs, Giltner’s upper lip fell visibly. 

“When I think o? you-’ns marryin’—well, 
‘pears like I can’t ha’bor the idee no ways. 
Seein’ the house an’ ev’ything in it ‘Il be yourn, 


neck head over 
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‘cept thet lawg-cabin quilt I pieced last spring | 


fer John’s Marthy, it’s more’n likely you'd live 


yere arter you wuz married; you haven't the | 


peth in you thet I hed when I wuz young, an’ 
when I study ‘bout you worryin’ over them mean 
steps like I've done, an’ a-strivin’ to keep your 
chillern f'om killin’ theirse’fs on ‘em, I churn 
right sick.” 

That her granddaughter was young and well 
favored of nature was Mrs. Giltner’s firm belief; 
that Veranda would marry seemed to the old 
woman a deplorable, but none the less an inevi- 
table, circumstance of the future. 

Veranda had never in her life had a lover, yet 
there were chests full of bed and table linen 
marked with her name against the time she 
should need them in’ her busband’s household; 
she spent her spare time in making lace that was 
hoarded away to deck her bridal finery. Per- 
haps it was because she seemed youthful to her- 
self by comparison with her grandmottier’s eighty 
years that these preparations never appeared 
futile to her; her poor little womanly instincts 
built a nest of hopes in the green paper boxes 
where she kept he: yards of rickrack and feather 
trimming, and though she wrought from a curi- 
ously blind impulse, its mere presence made her 
happy, as it makes the bird who weaves a nest 
when fledging time is past. 

“Now ef I could live to he’p you raise your 
fambly, I'd feel different,” went on Mrs. Giltner, 
viewing the matter from another stand-point; 
“but I’m gittin’ old, Verandy; thar’s a erick in 
my back most ©’ the time, an’ I’m awful short- 
winded; I dun know but whut my legs are some 
stiffer’n they wuz last year; I’m failin’ fast.” 

“Laws! no, you ain't, gra’maw,” expostulated 
Veranda, very seriously, She knew the old wo- 
man’s complaints of her health led by design to 
a forcible contradiction. “ Uncle Henry wuz yere 
while you wuz out, an’ he “lowed you wuz peart- 
er-lookin’ this summer 'n you'd been fer right 


“Why, you never told me Henry wuz yere!” 

cried Mrs. Giltner. 
“1 knowed I'd let it out,” breathed Veranda 
inawhisper. ‘“ Yes, he wuz yere. He hed busi- 
‘lowed he’d be in to see 


ness down street, but he 
you right soon. Oh laws, gra’maw! I’m goin’ to 
say whut he wanted me to keep still about; he 
said I shonidn’t speak of it ’cuz it might all be a 
fizzle, an’ he didn’t want you-’ns to be disapp’int- 
ed. It’s a piece o’ news thet ’ll do you more good 
than any medicine, gra’maw.” ; 
Mrs. Giltner’s face puckered with eager interest. 








“It’s consarnin’ thet new railroad thar’s so | 


much talk of ; seems it’s goin’ spang through the 
town, an’ Uncle Henry’s hed an’ inkling thet it’s 
goin’ to clip an end off our lot. The railroad men 
are round now appraisin’ proputty they want, an’ 
Uncle Henry says ef they tech our yard they got 
to buy it; he’lows they dassen’t spile proputty 
*thout ponyin’ up a good price fer it.” 

The old woman sat listening, her jaw let down 
a little, her eyes unspeculative and wide, as of 
one who waits in thick darkness for his vision to 
frame itself to the gloom. 

Veranda rattled on, her needle keeping pace 
with her tongue, its steely gleam seeming a kind 
of material projection of the thin metallic tones. 
“Uncle Henry’s mighty pleased to think thar’s a 
chance o’ our gittin’ shet o’ the house at a fair 
price; he thinks we never in the livin’ world could 
palm it off on any person ’cept the railroad men. 
Them steps ud faze any one, an’ the house needs 
repairs ; some o’ the shingles on the kitchen roof 
are turned up like they wuz thirsty, an’ I ’most 
know thar’s some palin’s off the fence some’eres, 
fer I run out one o’ Briggs’s hens this mo’nin’ ; 
she chucked at me rale sassy.’ 

Surprised at her grandmother's silence, Ve 
randa bent a curious gaze on the drawn old face, 
furrowed and rutted like a country road. Mrs. 
Giltner had taken off her mitts, and was smooth- 
ing the half-fingers in an absent way. When 
Veranda asked her what she thought of the mat- 
ter she looked down at her open palm as if the 
subject lay in the hollow; then she said, slowly: 

“IT don’t seem to rightly ha’bor the idee ; ’tain’t 
got clar thoo my head yit. Kind of odd. Meb- 
by I'll git to sense it more ef I lay down an’ rest 
some.” 

She got up and walked feebly into her bedroom, 
stopping once before the small glass over an old 
dresser cracking under innumerable coats of var- 
nish, as if she wished to assure herself of her 
own reality by viewing her face. Then she went 
on to the front window, where a green shade hung, 
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a fat tassel depeiidiag fro. it sike au uprooted 
weed; she rolled the curtain, slipping it through 
a loop of dingy cord, and stood looking down the 
cliffy yard and into the quiet street beyond. 

The sun was gone down, but there was a downy 
crimson on the dark hills where his head had lain. 

Mrs. Giltner always came to this window at sun- 
set that she might see the western skies cast the 
morrow’s horoscope, and though she was now 
something jostled from her senses, the old habit 
prevailed with her. 

“Red fer promise,” she muttered; ‘“ m—m. 
It ‘ll be a good wash-day to-morrer, Let’s see; 
Verandy wuz sayin’ somethin’—mebby it ‘il come 
to me arter I lay down.” 

As she layin her lofty bed that night, propped 
nearly to a sitting posture with great pillows, it 
came to her with such force as kept her wake- 
ful into the lessening hours. As they sat at break- 
fast the next morning she made known the re- 
sult of her pondering. 

“T thought some on whut you told me, Ve- 
randy, an’ I’m goin’ to tell Henry thet I’ve ’bout 
decided not to sell, even ef the railroads thinks 
o’ tradin’ with me.” 

“Why, gra’maw ! 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to sell. Don’t talk no more 
*bout it. You got too much sody in these biscuits, 
Verandy; your man ’Il git the soggiest bread he 
ever put to his mouth, I promise him thet.” 

She was carrying off her inconsisteney with an 
irritable air, and Veranda wisely held from fur- 
ther speech. ; 

After a day or two Henry Giltner came to talk 
over things; he was « plump elderly man, whose 
form as he rolled up the path bore striking re- 
semblance to a crescent, with the hollow at the 
back ; his jovial face had a yellow-gray beard, 
rayed around his mouth like the spokes of a 
wheel. 

He was hardly over the threshold before his 
mother forestalled her decision by shaking her 
head with solemn emphasis. ‘“’Tain’t wath while 
to waste words, Henry; I ain’t keerin’ to sell.” 

“ Verandy told you, did she? I might of known 
she would! Whut’s thet bout not wantin’ to sell ? 
Why, you've spent your hull life frettin’ over them 
steps, mother,” 

‘1 ain’t keerin’ to sell.” 

* But-—” 

“T'm kind o’ uset to them steps now; they’re 
rale pretty-lookin’ this time o’ year; thar’s little 
mossy things peekin’ thoo the chinks ; I see ’em 
yistiddy ; some of em hed red spots on. Take the 
hottest spells we've ever hed, you kin alwuz ketch 
a breeze on thet top step. I dun know’z I ever 
took any exceptions to ’em nohow—to speak of.” 

“Well, I jedged you'd be pleased out o’ tongue 
to git the old place off your hands. The railroad 
men hev offered a mighty square price for it. 
I’m turrible sorry you feel this way about it, me- 
ther, for the road’s goin’ clean through this lot; 
it ll go caty-corner through the house.” 

“Thoo the—the house !” 

“That's whut it’s fixin’ todo. You see, mother, 
you'll kev to sell. Railroad co’porations don’t 
ask any_questions; you can’t explain anything 
to’em. Ef they want your proputty you got to 
get out—that’s the size of it.” 

The old woman slowly heaved up two shaking 
hands. “They sha’n’t hev my house,” she pro- 
tested, breaking into quavering sobs. ‘* My chil- 
lern wuz born yere, an’ your father died in this 
very room ; he hed pore health for years, an’ uset 
to set right by that east winder with his feet on 
a cricket. Oh, Henry! you see that sploteh in 
the second winder pane? I mind when you wuz 
so small you hed to stan’ tippy-toes to peek thoo 
it; you lowed the vard looked like it wuz rainin’ 
thoo thet ripply place in the glass. Don’t let 
’em take your pore old mother’s house, Henry! 
I alwuz tried to be good to you, Henry. You 
don’t churish up no hard feelin’s ’bout the time 
I spanked you with a fence palin’,do you? You 
played hooky three days han’ runnin’, an’ I felt 
like I hed to lay it on. Oh dear / oh dear!” 

“Now, mother, don’t you take on like this,” 
besought Henry, blinking the wet out of his 
eyes. “You be calm; I'll see whut I kin do,” 
he added, reassuringly. 

As the new railway became the sole topic of 
discourse in the village, Mrs. Giltner waxed 
more and more anxious. Everything about the 
house grew doubly dear to her. 
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“Take this press, now,” she said, peering into 
the dark hold of a closet in the living-room; “I 
wouldn't know how to git along without it. This 
house is ez much me ez my pore old body is, 
Verandy; you might ez well try to transplant 
an old oak ez to drag me into another house; | 
couldn’t breafe. Git me the blue caliker apron, 
child; this top she’f smells kind 0’ dusty; I’m 
goin’ to rid it up some. Hand me up a little 
warm water in the old tin basin, an’ throw ina 
scrap 0’ sal-sody.” 

“T cleaned thet press last week, gra’maw ; I'll 
do it over, though,” said Veranda. 

“Tm goin’ to work with it myse’f. You take 
your needle-work awhile. I don’t want you 
should be all flustered out an’ hurried to’ds the 
last so’z you'll look fady in your weddin’ fixin’s ; 
you got to save yourse’f all you kin.” 

Though Mrs. Giltner was happily ignorant of 
the fact, the house had been sold a month be- 
fore this, and she had signed the papers, uncon- 
scious of their purport. Henry had been unable 
to prevent its sale; his hope was to keep the 
matter from his mother’s ears till it should be 
necessary to tear down the house. By that time 
he felt sure she could be brought to regard the 
affair with a more courageous eye. 

One day, however, long before the tale was 
ripe for telling, a heedless neighbor came in and 
revealed everything. 

The old woman took the news with a kind of 
stricken calmness. 

“Did you know it, Verandy?” was all she 
said, 

Veranda timidly admitted her knowledge of 





the underhand transaction, whereupon her grand- 
mother gave her one sad, stern look, and straight- 
way took to her bed, turning her face to the wall, 
and refusing comfort of her friends. Weeks 
passed on, and still she lay there, staring by the 
hour at the drawn square of Turkey red calico 
lining the canopy of her four-posted bed, her 
thoughts seeming fixed upon the brass stud gath- 
ering the folds to a centre, as if magnetized by 
its brightness. Daily the sound of picks and the 
rumble of carts drew nearer. 

One morning she turned her deep eyes, the 
only parts of her shrunken face hinting at life, 
upon Veranda, who sat by the bed. 

“They've begun on my yard,” she said, nod- 
ding toward the window, her head keeping up the 
motion afterward, as if shaken by the thought. 

“Why, gra’maw,” faltered Veranda, “ you don’t 
hyear nothin’, do you?” She herself heard no- 
thing, for the workmen were studiously quiet at 
their task. 

‘A pick went inter the fur corner o’ my yard 
just then, over whar the tansy bushes grow,” 
said the old woman, “It wuzn’t on’y the sod it 
cut, Verandy, it wuz me. I felt it yere,” she 
added, laying her thin hands on her breast, in a 
tranquil clasp that sank once with her failing 
breath and rose no more. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpDeENT.] 

fq\HE year was formerly divided into four dis- 

tinct seasons, for each of which there was a 
more or Jess radical change of fashions and con- 
sequent remodelling of ‘the toilette. Customs 
have changed in this respect, and naturally, 
since in our capricious climate there is nothing 
approaching a line of demarcation between sea- 
sons. Instead of producing a budget of novel- 
ties at certain stated periods, fashion now pro- 
ceeds by a series of minute but incessant 
changes, and where formerly an abrupt leap 
from one extreme to the opposite was not infre- 


| quent, nowadays the transition is so gradual as 











to be quite imperceptible except in its results. 
An example of the operation of this rule was 
given by the recent attempt at a violent change 
from the overgrown tournure to none atall. The 
opposition called forth was so strong that the 
movement defeated its own end, and the bustle 
still exists, and will continue to exist at least 
during the coming season, 

A marked feature of this season’s fashions is 
the wide sash, which is folded about the waist, 
and hangs in two long ends on either the right 
or left side, or sometimes, but rarely, at the 
back. The sash is made of a variety of mate 
rials, depending on that of the dress which it ac- 
companies, and figures in light woollen, in moiré, 
surah, erépe de Chine, and for next winter will 
even be of velvet. Combinations of thick stuffs 
such as large-flowered brocades, velvets, and 
plushes with such light fabrics as crépe de Chine, 
English crape, and crépe lisse will be in frequent 
use for full-dress toilettes during the winter. 
For example, a princesse dress will be made of 
some rich fabric, with fronts meeting only at the 
waist, and spreading open from tliat point to top 
and bottom. The thin fabric is used for the 
front of the skirt and of the corsage; in the 
skirt front it may be lightly draped; for the cor- 
sage it constitutes a guimpe, and often the 
sleeves also. If the dress is of brocade, the three 
back breadths of the skirt will be of plain silk 
of either the color of the ground or the design, 
and these breadtlis, while straight at the lower 
edge, are draped just enough at the waist to give 
a slight tournure. These are the ground lines of 
a toilette which will be repeated with an infinite 
variety in the details. Other materials used in 
such combinations are eolienne, a close silk 
gauze, and Bengaline. Wide sashes, guimpes, 
corsages draped and crossed, and corselets are 
the features which give character to present 
fashions. The white balayeuse formerly worn in 
skirts is replaced by two narrow pinked ruffles of 
taffeta silk of the color of the dress, or it may be 
of its figure if the material is figured. Even for 
woollen dresses the balayeuse is of taffeta silk. 

The long cloak will be worn all through the 
fall in its varying character of a dust cloak, a 
travelling, or rain cloak. The material depends 
upon circumstances, The shape is very much 


| the same for all oceasions, being usually a long 





visite with fitted back and pleats in the skirt, 
or the skirt gathered and brought up on the 
waist; the front hangs straight and unconfined, 
fastened with large wooden buttons; the sleeves 
form a cape or are rolled under, and are most 
comfortable and convenient; frequently a hood 
lined with silk, real or simulated, is added. The 
cloak is almost as long as the skirt of the dress, 
For travelling the cloak is made of fancy striped 
or plaid English cloth, or of limousine with 
stripes of various colors. For a carriage wrap 
it is of extreme elegance, made of the richest 
materials, even of velvet embroidered with silk 
and beads or with gold. Gold embroidery or 
mixed gold and silk embroidery will be used on 
many of the winter dresses. In the combina- 
tions of thick and thin stuffs which I have de- 
scribed the thin stuff is frequently thus embroid- 
ered; sometimes it is a thin woollen, such as 
canvas draped over a silk skirt, most frequently 
moiré; the moiré skirt will also have embroid 
ery, either in the shape of a deep border around 
the bottom or extending in a high. pattern up 
the front, with a narrow border around the lower 
edge. Very rich and handsome are some of 
these adornments, which appear to have been 
inspired to some extent by the rich gold work 
on some of the First Empire dresses. Tulles 
and gauzes for ball toilettes come in for their 
share of gold embroidery. There are tulles 
seeded all over with gold dots or gold beads, and 
others which have a selvage border of gold that 
is used for trimming. Brocaded gauzes have the 
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outlines of their figures emphasized with a thread 
of gold or silk. A charming country-house toi- 
lette for September receptions now in the embroid- 
erers’ hands has a skirt of Bengal rose faille en- 
tirely covered with narrow pinked flounces. The 
polonaise over it is of moss green brocaded silk 
gauze, with the outlines of the pattern all em- 
broidered in gold. The polonaise spreads apart 
to show the front of the skirt ; the waist is belted, 
the corsage draped, one side of it being of the 
brocaded gauze and the other of the faille of the 
skirt pleated ; a chemisette of pink crépe lisse is 
in the open throat. The gauze having a full pat- 
tern, the gold embroidery is quite thick. The 
belt is narrow, of pink ribbon, with embroidery 
in gold and moss green; it is formed into sev- 
eral loops at the middle of the front, and encir- 
cles the waist twice, terminating the second time 
under the arms, 

Unless for a morning or a travelling dress, ei- 
ther of which should be as simple and as unob- 
trusive as possible, there is, generally speaking, 
no longer such a thing as a plain waist. All are 
draped in some fashion, on one or on both sides 
or down the middle; or perhaps they have oddly 
shaped yokes or peasant bodices, either actual or 
simulated by means of bands of galloon, ribbon, 
or embroidery; a single revers or a pair of revers 
figure on many, infinitely varied in shape; no 
two seem to be alike, and all testify to an inex- 
haustible fund of ingenuity in our dress-makers. 
The variety of ornament is quite as great as that 
of style. One open corsage is transformed into 
a high one by a fichu of tulle or gauze, and an- 
other is completed by a chemisette or plastron 
worn inside. Galloons of all kinds are used. 
There are corsages, which might with equal pro- 
priety be called polonaises, which have their side 
forms or the back forms prolonged in tabs that 
extend almost to the bottom of the skirt. The 
skirt in this case is usually of lace or of change- 
able silk covered with narrow pinked flounces, 
and the corsage or polonaise is generally of a 
different color and fabric. Another style of cor- 
sage has the back and the under part of the 
sleeves of one fabric, say of brocade, of change- 
able moiré, or of velvet, while the fronts and the 
upper half of the sleeves are of bise or cream 
lace, of crépe de Chine, or of cvrépon. The basque 
of winter corsages will be represented in many 
cases by a flounce of lace or the dress material 
added to the belted waist. In general the upper 
part of a corsage is bedecked and ornamented 
above a belt or bodice at the waist, emerging 
from it like a bouquet from its stem. 

An original toilette of which there will prob- 
ably be many modified imitations has a skirt of 
red faille. The over-dress is of Bengal rose eré- 
pon, with large appliqués of black lace, under- 
neath which the crépon is cut away, leaving the 
transparent lace figures, with the red faille shim- 
mering through. This in a less eccentrie com- 
bination of colors will doubtless find admirers, 
and the transparent lace appliqués are sure to be 
repeated this winter. Many novel printed tis- 
sues form part of autumn reception toilettes for 
the late season at country houses. Holienne with 
large bouquets is one of these; flowered Benga- 
line another. The colors are most varied, prom- 
inent among them being aurore, old-rose, terra- 
cotta, and water green, and large flowers and fo- 
liage are favorite designs. They are made into 
dresses which are draped at the sides and open 
in front on a skirt of gold-embroidered silk, 
seeded all over, or with a border at the foot, or 
else of gold-embroidered tulle pleated. The cor- 
sage is draped, opening on a plastron of the same 
material as the skirt front, and has a wide sash. 

EmMeLInE Raymonp. 








GOING TO THE RESCUE. 
See illustration on double page. 

gig fine picture is by Georges Haquette, a true 

lover of the ocean and of ocean life. His 
favorite haunts are Dieppe, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
and the other seaports of Brittany and Normandy. 
There every summer brings him back more enam- 
ored than ever of the sea and its changeful as- 
pects, as hardy a sailor as he is a true and whole- 
some painter of its various moods, He has had 
the good fortune of securing in his mate for life 
a congenial spirit in this matter of devotion to 
the sea. Madame Haquette, an accomplished 
woman, daughter or niece of ex-Minister Turquet, 
is as brave as her husband, and shares in all his 
nautical ventures. She is extremely popular with 
the sailors on the coast, among whom circulate 
anecdotes not a few of her daring, as well as of 
her good-natured camaraderie with these rough 
but honest men of the sea, 

In the present picture the boat ZL’ Etoile des 
Mers (Star of the Seas) is seen from the rear pull- 
ing out to rescue a vessel that is in imminent 
peril of sinking just outside the harbor. The ex- 
treme end of the pier is visible on the left. Four 
men are bending over their oars, straining every 
nerve against the opposing tide. The sailor at 
the rudder is almost lying flat in his effort to 
compel the boat against her impulse; his shoul- 
ders only are seen, but what expression in those 
shoulders! The faces of the rowers sitting with 
crossed oars are strong and earnest, but not stern, 
essentially typical of the Dieppois seamen. The 
sea is green and choppy, the waves deeply scooped 
out in. violent curves, sharp and merciless like 
razors at the edge; the rain falls obliquely from 
low angry-looking clouds; gulls and petrels are 
skimming the waves, shining silvery on the back- 
ground of a dark deep gray sky, except where 
faint light falls on the sails of the ship in d 
tress, Mr. Haquette’s treatment is always vig- 
orous and expressive, his coloring frank and bold ; 
still he knows how to introduce variety in his 
management, according to the subject, as may be 
seen, for instance, by contrasting the present ex- 
ample with another picture of his, a “ Fishing- 
Boat near Boulogne-sur-Mer,” now on exhibition 
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at Knoedler’s in New York. The latter picture 
presents a calm, quiet scene at the fall of a se- 
rene day—a fishing-boat profiled on a tranquil 
sea and sky, the men proceeding leisurely to raise 
their nets, every expressive face in harmony with 
the peaceful close of a day of fruitful toil. 





NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. 
F we except the fables of the beasts, which en- 
dow animals with the qualities of men, and 


which were no doubt developed at a period when 
grown men were children in conception, there is 


in the superstitions of the negro none of that | in making a coffin, will bring death; and any man | 
charming folk-lore which is so dear to a people’s | so unfortunate as to bury three wives will bury | 


heart. Ina race only a few generations removed 
~ 5 
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against which naught may prevail, but taken 
separately they are harmless. 

As every negro, even the most debased, is sure 
of salvation, and speaks with confidence of his | 
place in heaven, where he will “set at de same | 
table ez de white folks,” it is not strange that he 
revels in signs portending death. 

His heaven, like the Mussulman’s, is one of | 
sensual delights, and corpses and funerals are to 
him a great joy. To puta black pin into a child’s 
dress, to try on any one’s mourning garments, to 
open an umbrella in the house, to break a looking- 
glass, to carry a spade through the house, are all 
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signs of death. To drive a nail after dark, except 


six. A spider seen in the morning brings good 


from fetichism it would be vain to look for any | luck; at noon, disappointment; and in the even- | 


belief in the elves who will consent to dwell only 
where man has built altars to hearth and home. 
The dancing fairies, the helpful brownies, the 
Robin Goodfellows, and the whole mystic brother- 
hood of fairy folk belong to the mythology that 
is born of crooning over cradles, of the singing 
of lullabies, of legends told in the fitful light of 
the chimney nook, It can only arise after the 
“fair humanities” have become enshrined in 
heart and mind, 

The belief in demons, in vampires who batten 
on children’s blood, in ghouls who raven on dead 
men’s bones, and all the murky brood of witches 

‘is the monstrous one born only of a people of 
monstrous belief and deed, 

The contact of the African with a mighty civ- 
ilization modified and softened his fetichism, and 


to-day his superstition is of a different fibre. He | 





ing, bad luck. Expressive of this superstition 
is the following verse, heard often from creole | 
darkies : 

Araignée au matin—plaisir. 

Araignée av midi—chagrin. 

Araignée au soir—désespoir.* 


If accidentally a garment be put on wrong side 





out, and if it be worn that way until noon, and 
then turned, the wearer will have good luck. To | 
give a knife or scissors to a friend is to sever | 
friendship, except, indeed, a bent pin be given in 


| return, which averts the impending rupture. The 
| 


Roman Catholic negroes of southern Louisiana 
will not cut a banana crosswise, because through 
its centre runs a dark streak, which if cut trans- 
versely presents the appearance of a cross. ‘To 
avoid this sacrilege the fruit must be broken. 
They accept the Bible literally, and as they 


} 
| 
| 
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is a firm believer in a personal devil, and accepts | receive it in most grotesque form from their 


him with all time-honored stage properties— 
horns, tail, cloven foot, and red-hot pitchfork. 

For protection against this awful one the negro 
wore the greatest number of charms, To ward 
off his familiars the witches, every negro nailed 
to his cabin door a horseshoe. This charm, how- 
ever, had no power unless it had been accidental- 
ly found. The “white folks at de big house” 
were often presented with one of these witch de- 
fiers, and if they failed to use it, the giver, pity- 
ingly and surreptitiously, nailed it somewhere on 
“ marster’s” premises, 

In the eveut of a witch’s capture she must be 
skinned, and it is believed that in this process 
her cuticle comes off as easily as one peels an 
orange. Of course the witch will escape, but as 
even a witch must be uncomfortable sitting about 
in her bones, she will return to reinvest herself 
with her skin. In the mean time the skin is to 
be well salted and peppered, so that upon her 
reinvestment with it she will of course suffer 
grievous torment, and it is in this agony that she 
dances with the famous “ witch step.” 

Old negro nurses teach their charges that the 
tangles which after a night’s sleep are apt to ap- 
pear in the hair are knots tied by witches, and 
everybody in the Southern States is familiar with 
the darkies’ belief that witches ride horses and 
mules in the dead of night, exhausting their 
strength. Tante Pélagie this morning, shaking 
her wise old head, declared to me, “’Tain’ no use, 
mistis, ter hitch up dem hosses, all kivered wid 
knots an’ kinks lak dey is, case witches done rid 
em endurin’ ob de night. 
day, sho!” 

To ward off the approach of any of the foul 
sisterhood silver dimes and five-cent pieces with 
a hole in them, strung on a cord and suspended 
from the neck, are unrivalled. Odds and ends of 
bones strung together, and blessed by a Voudoo 
priestess, constitute a Grigri, which is a mar- 
vellous foil against the Evil-One. In southern 
Louisiana there are large numbers of negroes 
who believe that certain other negroes have com- 
merced with Satan, receiving from him a liberal 
endowment of his diabolic powers, 
known as “cunjur niggers,” 


Dey won’ go fur dis 


These are 
who can “* houdoo” 
you. To incur the ill-will of one of them is a 
grievous misfortune. By a glance of the eye he 
can cast a spell upon you which will make you 
pine away. By hiding a devil’s powder under 
your threshold he can send small devils into 
your body, which will make you vomit needles, 
pins, wads of hair, knives, or pebbles. Your legs 
can be made the lurking-place of lizards and 
scorpions, your feet swarm with spiders, and 
your hands with worms, If he makes a waxen 
image and calls it by your name, by melting it 
he can give you a pain wherever he likes. If he 
chooses to stick pins into the manikin, you will 
suffer pain in the corresponding portions of your 
body. Certain arrangements of pulled grass be- 
fore your door, ov of sticks, or of pebbles or 
feathers, are traps set by the “cunjur man” for 
your downfall. To step over them or to disturb 
them is to bring down your evil fate upon you. 
A compact ball of feathers in your pillow is a 
sure sign you are “ houdooed,” as such a result 
can only come about by supernatural agencies, 
No disciple of Voudooism can be convinced that 
this is the tendency of feathers in every pillow. 
Fortunately, the “cunjur man” has his price, 
and may be induced to withhold his hand for a 
consideration, and to turn his diabolical battery 
against any enemy you may name. Many 
“houdooed” victims enjoy the superiority with 
which this temporary unpleasantness invests 
them. They have become objects of remark and 
of the solicitude of their neighbors, and not in- 
frequently take to their beds, which confers 
upon them enviable distinction, In the days of 
slavery many a protracted case of “ houdooism” 
had at last to be cured with heroic measures, as 


short time every negro in the “ quarters” would 


kept in the right path by a cunning and more 
strong-minded neighbor, who knows the weakness 
of his people and juggles with it. For money 
the “cunjur man” will always brew a_philter 
warranted to cast any spell desired. Toe-nails 








and purslane if boiled together make a poison 


it is little wonder that their con- 
| ception of things spiritual is distorted. Without 
| a pang of conscience they will eat the chickens 
from a neighbor's hen roost, the pigs from his 
| 
| 


“ preachers,’ 


pen, the melons from his “ patch,” but cannot be 
induced to commit the unpardonable sin of eating 
adove. One old darky, when asked the reason, 
replied, ‘‘ Wha’ fur I don’ eat de dove? ’Case he 
de fus one in Norah’s ark wha’ got spunk nuff ter 
git outen dar, an’ come er-flyin’ back ter ole Norah 
wid de teenchy-weenchy olo branch in he mouf. 
Atter dat de Lord He bless de dove, an’ ’p’int 
‘im ter mo’n fur de people’s sins, he mo’n so 
mo’nful. Co’se hit’s er sin ter eat er dove! De 
sible ses so 'p'inted, chile. Reads de Bible en 
dun know dat! Hey, Lawd!” 

If a black cat enters your house you will receive 
money, an itching palm denotes the same thing, 
while an itching sole signifies that you will travel. 
Should your right ear burn, then some one is talk- 
ing in your favor; but if it be the left, the tongue 
is evilly entreating you, and you must immediate 
ly wish that its owner may bite it. Should you 
succeed in spitting in your right ear, you silence 
yourenemy. If a knife, fork, or scissors in fall- 
ing sticks up in the floor, prepare for visitors ; 
also if a black cock crows three times in suc- 
cession at the back door. 


The possession of a 
frizzly hen means good luck to the owner, while 
two frizzly hens denote a measure of prosperity 
which rouses the jealousy of “ ole Satan.” 

| There is a ludicrous belief that to step over 

| the outstretched legs of any one will stop his 

further growth. But the evil spell will work 
backward, for by stepping back over the legs 
they resume their suspended work of develop- 
ment. Another absurdity is that if a shower 
| falls while the sun is shining, the devil is behind 
| the door beating his wife. gro wives pass 
under the rod wielded by their husbands with 
equanimity, and to interfere when “ Dinah gits 
er breshin’ fum her ole man” would be a gross 
breach of the latter’s privileges, which none 
would be quicker to resent than Dinah, “Ef 
er man cap’ chastise his own wife, den who kin 
| he, ’'d lak ter know?” Occasionally there are 
wives of the new dispensation who refuse to be- 
lieve in the “chastisement” privileges of the 
| husband, and who boast of keeping “er kittle uv 
| b’ilin’ water handy” in the event of hostilities. 
| No work in garden or field can be done without 
regard to lunar phases, An old auntie in my 
family would never make soap except in the full 
| of the moon, and then the soap must be stirred 
| only one way. Her soap stick, of rare virtues 
and great age, was believed to have certain oc- 
| cult powers, which made it popular among the 
soap-making sisters. 

If a mother hands a child out of the window, 
another will be born to her before the year is out. 
A negro without at least one cur dog at his heels 
would be Peter Schlemyl without his shadow. 
It is natural that the actions of his close friends 
should be carefully noted. The mournful night 

howl of the dog, an uncanny sound to the most 
| of us, is to the negro a sign of the death of some 
| near one. Does his dog eat grass? Then his 
familiar will soon be sick. 

Ask a negro man why he wears a brass ring 
in one ear, and he tells you it will cu 
Chills and fever are cured by swallowing cobweb 
| pills, and the pain from any insect bite is instant- 
| ly removed by rubbing the puncture with three 
| kinds of grass. What folly to endure warts when 
| by rubbing them with a piece of stolen fat bacon, 
| 





sore eyes. 


| 
| 


and then burying it secretly, the warts will dis- 
appear in a few days! So, too, why weary the 
flesh with looking for a lost article when you 
need only to throw something away to find the 
thing mislaid? Your mind, however, must be 
| fixed upon the thing lost to succeed, so that here 
| one of the elements of the faith-cure seems to 
| come in, Any lady who throws away the comb- 


one case was as infectious as small-pox, and in a | ings after dressing her hair will suffer with head- 


ache, for the birds weave this hair into their 


have believed himself a victim. Many a negro is nests, 


No complaint is so common among the negroes 
as that of “ palate down”—an ailment which reg 


*Spider in the morning—pleasure. 
Spider at noon—disappointment, 
Spider in the evening—despair. 


ular practitioners do not recognize 
ily cured. 


doses of salt water, seats himself upon the floor ; 


This is speed 


The patient, after swallowing large 


his medical adviser searches diligently for the 
lock of hair growing in the centre of the crown 
finding it, he gives a pull, a mighty pull, 
the palate into position, and the lock of hair of- 
ten entirely out. 

this ordeal of “ pallit raisin’,” the patient rarely 
has a return of the malady. 





After having once undergone 


The young ge neration of negroes, who are now 
skimming over the contents of a multitude of 
text-books with hig} 
to the same Superstitions which enchain their 
fathers. Not all of the mental and moral phi 
losophy set down in the books with which they 


sounding names, are in bond 





are burdened can break the thrall cast by the 
witch and the “ cunjur man,” while the study of 
the higher mathematics has not yet developed 
that reasoning faculty which exorcises the inea 
nate devil with all his gallimaufry of evil spirits 
into the limbo of unbelief. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRKSPONDENTS, 


Exvizanetu J.—A black lace dress, a wool costume,and 
a green faille visiting dress will be useful to you in your 
September visits. For your white cashmere get gold 
braid or Oriental galloon in cashmere colors, and make 
your dress by the design for a bordered wool dress il- 
lustrated on page 512 of Bazar No. 31, Vol. XXI 

M. T. 8.---Your tricot dress should be entirely of the 


tricot, or else combined with faille or with velvet, un- 
less you want to use some striped or plaid wool for 
the lower skirt; if you like contrasts of color, t 
Suéde or else copper-colored cloth to combine with it. 

Constant Sunsortser.— Your sample is armure silk, 
suitable for an entire dress. 

C. V.—Read Byron’s poems for the story of Mazep- 
pa. Frequentattendance at church and following the 
service in the prayer-book will make you familiai 
the Episcopal service. For pocket bonbonnicres sn 
round bits of Jujube paste, flavor 
prettily colored ure used, also cand 
leaves, and the many silvered candy balls and tablets 
For jarger boxes get the various kinds of chocolate 
and caramels, 

SANSAS City, 








The cut-work cloth trimmings are 








stamped, and the design is wrought in silk in bat - 
hole stitches; then the fabric between is cut aw ay just 
as the muslin is in Irish point. 

J.3.—A blue serge skirt in full straight | 8, OL 
with a deep over-skirt above a pleated lowe vill 
be pretty with the corduroy used for a bas rT 
outside jacket; the latter may be loos NY 
fitted to the figure, as is most coming 

Evna D.—A biack repped silk, either faille or gros 


grain,is the best black silk dress for a young lady of 
limited means, as in this clir it 

greater part of the yea I 
summer is a good time to buy it; in selecting it 1 
up one corner before the | 
evenly woven, also have the 


wo 








it to inake sure that it Is 





salesma t closely 
in his hands and then shake it, to se inkles 
will come out, leaving a smooth surface that does not 
show creases. 

E.—The black China crape dress is very suitabl 
The article on * Miniature Painting” appeared in 





Vol. XiV., No. 42 (1881), which is now out of prir 








A Supsoniner When leaving after making a st 
visit do not urge the bride to return your call, t 
merely suy, “1 hope we shall see you soon,” or s 
such phrase, 

True Frienp.—Flowers ¢ >a 
fromachild. If you prefe s nN 
fan, a vinaigrette, a vase or a 
brooch, 

Dawy.—The costumes you suggest arein good tast 
Make them by hints gathered trom the New York 
Fashions of the Bazar. Do not dress elaborately at 
hotels. For your collation have cake, ices, fruit, eot- 
fee, thin bread and butter, ete 

INDEPENDENOE At an evening church wed t 
is good taste to follow conveutional rules, and let 
bride wear a veil, and the groom and ushers (ull dress: 


however, you have the right to dictate what s 
worn at your own wedding. 

O.—The sailor suit is allright. The small envelop 
was suflicient. 

Daveurer OF Sussoriver.—The refreshments and 
the servants are all right Asau “* At Llome” is a cere- 
monious reception, you should have cards engrave 
pecially, but if you merely give a tea you can use yout 
visiting cards. ‘The reception card is as follows, ** Mrs, 
John Smith At Home, Wednesday, November Fourt! 
from four until seven.” One row of stitching w fit 
ish broadcloth edges neatly. 

Mus, A. B.—The gloves should be gray or light tan- 
color, as best suits the travelling dress 

D.—Use fresh benzine and then cologne to remove 
soil from your white surah silk. 

Youne@ Srer-moruer.—Two every-day dresses of 
wool, one cloth suit for church, and a light cashm 
for dress occasions are useful for a boarding-school) girl 
of sixteen, 

Cc. M.—The fact that the groom is a widower does 








not prevent having a ceremonious wedding. Silk and 
wool gowns are most suitable for the South in Janu- 
ary. ‘I'he mantel-piece should be of the same wood as 
the other wood-work of the room. Mahogany, oak, 
and ash are the woods most used. There is at rm 
to white paint both for drawing-rooms and for cham- 
bers. 

A Supsortser.—We do not reply to such inquiries 


by mail. Any stationer will probably find you the 
pocket-book diary 

Anxious Morure.—Black surah with lace and jet 
will be best for a young lady’s black silk dress 


Genxevirve.—Girls of seventeen wear skirts reaching 
to their ankle Two wool dresses for every day, a 
cloth costume with coat to match for church and vis- 
its, and a light cashmere or other wool dress for extra 
occasions, also a tucked silk blouse, a wool jersey, and 


au ulster, are the most useful gowns and wraps fora 
girl at boarding-school. 
R. H.—The groom can wear a cut-away coat at a 









day wedding, but the double-breasted f1 is 
usually preferred for him even though the ‘ ul 
cut-away coats. He should wear gloves to match 
those ot the bride. 

J. M. G.—Read reply above to ** Genevieve 

B. J. C.—A gentleman should offer a lady his arm in 
the evening, but notin the daytime. He should t 
for a lady to bow before removing his hat, but should 
put his hat on again when stopping to speak to her in 
the street. If he has been properly introduced to a 


lady he need not hesitate to recall himself to her when 
he sees she does not recognize him. He can ask for 
her picture, but should not offer his first, 
suggests an ex¢ hange, 

3eLTON Sunsoriser.—We do not publish addresses 
in this column 

M. F. M.—The Bazar has no purchasing agency in 
connection with it 

T. C. S.—Lace for trimming and some cashmere gal- 
loon will be handsome on your black silk, which may 
be made in Directoire style, like that on the first pag 
of Bazar No. 30, Vol. XXL, or else like either of the de- 
signs on the same page, with moire ribbon trimming 
the waist from under the arms to the front, around the 
neck, and down the sides of the skirt. In the same 
paper, on page 496, is a model for your India silk, which 
should be entirely of the figured silk, or else combined 
with white India silk and white moiré ribbon trim- 
mings. Fora travelling dress to be married in early 
in September, get chuddah cloth, which will be worn 
all winter, or one of the silk-finished cashmeres, in 
gray or grayish green or granite blue shades. Sug- 

estions for making such dresses will be found in the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 31, Vol. XXI. 


unless he 
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DAYS. 
By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
A there are days when all my dreams of 
JA youth 
wan as death, 1 
spring 
Nipped by an icy frost in blossoming ; 
When grace and beauty seem deformed, uncouth, 
And love unlovely as a night of ruth; 
When the faint songs that I have lived to 
sing 
Sound hollow as the cold and cheerless ring 
Of mockery on the golden shrine of truth, 


seem 


ke flowers of early 


Yet such days pass, these leaden-hearted days, 
And others follow that are like sweet strains 
Heard in the joyous, fragrant summer air. 
Then life is precious, and its devious ways 
Aud the soul leaps to find the world so fair. 
Glow like green meadows after tender rains, 





A WALK ON THE BEACH. 
See illustration on page 585. 

- the picture bearing this title Mr. Alfred Guil- 

Jou gives us another of his conscientious, faith- 
ful studies of Brittany and Breton folks—a group 
of three female figures with a delightful land- 
scape background, the bay and fishing village of 
Concarneau. The old grandmother has been taken 
out for an airing. Withered and bent, her aged 
head framed in the linen coif and gathered hood 
of her thick, warm woollen cloak, with tottering 
steps she comes once more, the last time per- 
haps, so near she seems to the grave, to bask in 
the gay sunshine on the pebbly beach. Her right 
hand is grasping a stout walking-stick, but for 
the present she leans on a living support, the 
robust arm of a grown-up damsel, who has gath- 
ered her knitting in her hand, and braces her- 
self to bear her grandam’s weight. The old wo- 
man’s left hand is lovingly held in the clasp of 
a younger grandchild, a little maid of sweet and 
modest mien, clad in the spotless white of her 
first Communion day. Even to her shoes, all her 
garments are of the hue of innocence. The frock 
is severely plain, but the scarf thrown over it, 
and the characteristic Concarneau cape, with its 
long horizontal truncated cone extending far be- 
hind, and its looped-up wings, recalling the “ es- 
coffion adourné” of the Middle Ages, are of fine 
and costly lace. Not that each of the communi- 
cants, poor fishermen’s daughters, can afford so 
costly a purchase, but in this remote province 
fashions do not change, and the precious laces 
are handed down from generation to generation, 
sacredly kept in the bahut, or traditional carved 
oak chest, with the best house-linen and bunch- 
es of fragrant herbs, only coming out to play an 
important part on wedding days and great re- 
ligious festivals.. Mr. Guillou’s work is always 
remarkable for its sincerity; in the present ex- 
ample it is enhanced by an undercurrent of pa- 
thetic tenderness. The atmospheric effects are 
very happily rendered, and the far-stretching sea 
most alluring in its hazy repose. We are told 
that Turner may claim the glory of being the first 
who dared to paint the sun in the heavens. His 
temerity was rewarded by success, but the feat 
is still considered as difficult of achievement. Mr. 
Guillou has dealt very skilfully with jt in this in 
stance, where the shining orb appears struggling 
out of the clouds which still partly conceal its 
lambent disk. 





CONVENIENCES IN THE GUEST. 
CHAMBER AND ELSEWHERE. 
“fEHE only thing that reconciled me to her at 

| all, ma’am, was her clean beds.” 

The speaker, a comely English woman, and 
hostess of a comfortable little inn on the east 
coast of Florida, where a cruising party of which 
I was a member had been weather-bound for sev- 
eral days, had, as she served my dinner of green 
turtle soup and roast venison, given me a very 
amusing account of a visit that she had once 
made to a neighbor of hers some fifteen miles 
away, and about whom I had asked several ques- 
tions. The picture which my landlady drew was 
certainly not very enticing; and when she ended 
with a praise of her neighbor’s beds it was rather 
hard to reconcile the whole, except in a belief 
that elean beds was that particular house-keep- 
er’s hobby, just as good bread is with some, and 
green turtle soup was with my landlady. How- 
ever, it set me thinking of how often we carry 
away with us a memory of some one comfort or 
convenience which the friend we have been visit- 
ing has bestowed upon us, and how apt we are 
to form an opinion of a home with even so slight 
a description as “ Ob, you will always find plenty 
to eat in that house,” or, “They keep bright 
open fires in every room.” 

It is easy to picture Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s 
home when he bids his friend “return at ane 
o'clock preceesely; it was the hour he and the 
deacon his father aye dined at; they pat it aff 
for naething nor for naebody.”’ But it is not of 
one convenience, but of many small contrivances 
for the comfort of our guests, and within the 
reach of all, that we wish to suggest. 

One which is rarely seen and often needed is 
a work-basket supplied with needles, scissors, 
thimble, a spool of both black and white thread, 
medium size, say about 40, and a bobbin of black 
silk, to which may be added a roll of tape anda 
small button-case, including shoe-buttons. 

Another convenience, and one which is often 
met with, and should be, is a scrap-basket, for it 
is not only useful, but can be made very orna- 
mental, 

If the writing desk or table be supplied with 
suitable materials, such as a full inkstand, at 
least one good pen, and paper that is intended 
for the envelops, it will not only prove of use to 





many of our friends, but spare them the annoy- 
ance of asking, and the hostess perhaps trouble 
in supplying, the articles just when wanted. It 
is also well to add a nicely sharpened pencil and 
blotter, and if sealing-wax is thought necessary 
or fashionable, see that the means to use it are at 
hand. 

Be sure that the match-box is well filled, and 
if lamps are used, as is the case in most country 
homes, that there is a night-lamp or candle handy, 
for many people do not like to sleep in a strange 
room without a light or the means of getting one 
ata moment’s notice; that there is plenty of water, 
both for the toilette and to drink, and that your 
friend understands at once where to find the bath- 
room ; that the soap dish is freshly supplied, and 
that there is a sufficiency not only of towels, but 
of pillows and bed-coverings. 

Guests arriving unexpectedly are often unpro- 
vided with combs and brushes, and it is a great 
convenience to keep several unused sets for such 
an emergency ; very inexpensive ones will do, but 
they must be perfectly fresh. 

A pin-cushion with plenty of both black and 
white pins, a hand-glass, and if the room is to be 
occupied by ladies, a few hair-pins, a box of pow- 
der, and a button-hook, would be very thoughtful 
additions, and somewhere in the room there should 
be a calendar and a clock. 

The English custom of conducting a guest im- 
mediately to her room is very much commended, 
for it seems not only thouglitless, but selfish, to 
insist on a friend who has travelled all day, or 
part of the day, or even two hours, in the cars, 
coming into the sitting-room and giving an ac- 
count of herself, as it were, before she has re- 
moved her wraps or in any way made herself 


| comfortable 


It is quite possible to remember all these 


| things, and it is just as possible to forget or neg- 


lect some one thing that is never forgotten by a 
guest. For instance, a lady was invited to spend 


| a couple of days at one of the most perfectly ap- 





pointed homes in Washington, but in the room 
assigned to her, which was luxuriously furnished, 
there were neither towels nor matches. She rang 
and asked for towels, and was courteously prom- 
ised them; they did not come. She then looked 
into all the drawers and available places, but did 
not find them. After waiting a bit longer she 
used the one belonging to her travelling-case. The 
next morning a generous supply took the place 
of her one towel, and it was carefully laundried 
and returned to her room before noon. The 
hostess had trusted to her house-keeper, and 
that person had in some way neglected her 
duty. 

‘“T can never forget,” says the lady, “ my vain 
search for towels in that palace, or the dread I 
had of turning out the gas for jack of a match 
to relight it. Of course I could have asked again 
for the articles, but the house was crowded with 
guests, and at such a time a hostess is always 
thankful to those who give little trouble, and I 
could manage nicely with my travelling towel.” 

Neglects will sometimes occur, and it is there- 
fore a good plan to make a point of visiting the 
spare room, no matter who has arranged it, to 
see that it is in perfect order. 

We once heard of a lady who carried decora- 
tive art to the extent of tying a blue ribbon bow 
on the front-door handle, and instantly there 
arose a vision of what her drawing-room would 
be like. In contrast to this decorated drawing- 
room come back to us memory pictures of homes 
where there are easy-chairs in every comfortable 
corner, an abundance of soft cushions and foot- 
stools, bright open fires, and all the latest books 
and papers, ready cut, or a paper-knife waiting to 
do its duty beside them; others where there is 
always an extra wrap and sun-shade for the visit- 
or; and others where one is never urged to do 
“just as the family does,” or wants you to do, 
unless you wish to; for visiting is, after all, a 
sort of mild form of imprisonment, and our 
guests are our prisoners, so to speak, for we 
not only want them to like our ways, but often 
insist on their doing so, and they, in duty bound, 
become our slaves. In the South, where spend 
ing the day is with ladies the favorite way of 
visiting, the hostess not only provides pretty pat- 
ent-leather slippers, but dainty dressing sacques, 
for her friends’ use, and there are few Southern 
girls who do not possess at least one company 
sacque, which is kept in a perfumed box or 
drawer for this purpose alone. We know of sev- 
eral ladies who during the summer can always 
provide a caller with a comfortable breezy fan, 
and who, without asking you if you will have a 
glass of water, seem to divine that you would like 
one. 

It is also thoughtful, if one is living out of town, 
to keep all time-tables of both railroads and 
steamers that are available to your place in some 
handy corner, for strangers invariably prefer to 
see for themselves the time of arrival and depart- 
ure of trains or steamers. 

Another convenience which is not only fashion- 
able, but at times very useful, is the drawing-room 
pin-cushion ; these “bits of extravagance,” as gen- 
tlewomen call them, are, of course, of exquisite 
work, and they are often made of pieces of silk or 
lace that have a historical value. The writer is the 
proud possessor of one of a dozen which were 
made from part of a breadth of a silk gown worn 
by the donor’s ancestor at one of Martha Wash- 
ington’s receptions. They wore the favors at a 
Martha Washington tea, and were considered 
very acceptable ones by the Boston girls who were 
fortunate enough to get them. Of course these 
cushions are supplied with the very finest of 
pins, and sometimes with even gold and silver 
ones, 

If we should make a list of unnecessary and 
yet convenient articles which could be added to 
the guest-room it would be something as follows: 
on the dressing-table would be a pin cushion well 
supplied with different colored pins, a hand-glass, 
a hair-pin ball with long and short pins, a comb 








and brush and clothes-brush, a button-hook, and 
a work-basket with thread, needles, thimble, and 
scissors; on the table there would be pen, ink, 
paper, envelops, blotter, and a paper-cutter; on 
the toilette stand dainty soap, hot and cold water, 
and both rough and soft towels; on the mantel 
a clock, a fan, a calendar, a match-box, and night- 
lamp or candle with a pretty banner shade to 
protect the eyes from the lamp-light at night; on 
the lounge a soft cushion, and an afghan or ex- 
tra wrap to throw over the feet; a comfortable 
footstool and a scrap-basket, a fresh bouquet of 
flowers, the last novel or illustrated paper, a box 
of bonbons, a bottle of cologne-water, a pitcher 
of ice-water, and many more little conveniences, 
according to the season or length of time that 
your friend will stay, remembering always, as the 
Scotch say, to “aye foster the guest that comes, 
and further him that maun gang awa’.” 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avtuor or ‘‘ Dorotuy Forster,” “Seitr or BEarer,” 
“Tue Wortpo Went Very Wert Turn,” 
“ALL IN A GARDEN Fatr,” evo 


CHAPTER NIIL. 
ONE DAY, 


N times of great sorrow the godly person 

ought to look forward to the never-ending joy 
and happiness that will follow this short life. 
Yet we still look backward to the happy time 
that is past and can never come again. And then 
how happy does it seem to have been in compari- 
son with present affliction ! 

It pleased Heaven after many trials to restore 
my earthly happiness—at least, in its principal 
part, which is earthly love. Some losses—griev- 
ous and lamentable—there were which could not 
be restored. Yet for a long time I had no other 
comfort (apart from that hope which | trust was 
never suffered to harm me) than the recollection 
of a single day from dewy morn till dusky eve. 
I began that day with the sweetest joy that a 
girl can ever experience—namely, the return of 
her lover and the happiness of learning that he 
loves her more than ever, and the knowledge that 
her heart hath gone forth from her and is wholly 
his. To such a girl the woods and fields become 
the very Garden of Eden; the breath of the wind 
is as the voice of the Lord blessing another Eve; 
the very showers are the tears of gladness and 
gratitude; the birds sing hymns of praise; the 
leaves of the trees whisper words of love; the 
brook prattles of kisses; the flowers offer in- 
cense; the royal course of the sun in splendor, 
the glories of the sunrise and sunset, the twink- 
ling stars of night, the shadows of the flying 
clouds, the pageant of the summer day—these 
are all prepared for that one happy girl and for 
her happy lover! Oh, Divine Gift of Love! which 
thus gives the whole world with its fruits in sea- 
son to the pair! Nay, doth it not create them 
anew? What was Adam without Eve? And 
was not Eve created for no other purpose than 
to be a companion to the man ? 

I say, then, that this day, when Robin took me 
in his arms and kissed me—not as he had done 
when we parted and I was still a child, but with 
the fervent kiss of a lover—was the happiest day 
in all my life. I say that I have never forgotten 
that day, but, by recalling any point of it, I re- 
member all: how he held my hand and how he 
made me confess that I loved him; how we kissed 
and parted, to meet again. As for poor Hum- 
phrey, I hardly gave him so much as a thought of 
pity. Then, how we wandered along the brook 
hand in hand. 

“‘ Never to part again, my dear,” said the fond 
lover. “Here will we live, and here we will die. 
Let Benjamin become, if he please, Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Humphrey a great physician; they 
will have to live among men in towns, where ev 
ery other man is a rogue. We shail live in this 
sweet country place, where the people may be 
rude, but they are not knaves. Why, in that 
great city of London, where the merchants con- 
gregate upon the Exchange and look so full of 
dignity and wisdom, each man is thinking all the 
time that, if he fail to overreach his neighbor, 
that neighbor will overreach him. Who would 
live such a life when he can pass it in the fields 
with such a companion as my Grace ?” 

The pleasures of London had only increased 
his thirst for the country life. Surely never was 
seen a swain more truly rustic in all his thoughts. 
The fine ladies at the play-house, with their paint- 
ed fans, made him think of one who wore a rus- 
set frock in Somersetshire, and did not paint her 
sweet face—this was the way he talked. The 
plays they acted could never even be read, much 
less witnessed, by that dear girl—so full of wick- 
edness they were. At the assemblies the ladies 
were jealous of each other, and had scornful 
looks when one seemed preferred ; at the taverns 
the men drank and bellowed songs and quar- 
relled; in the streets they fought and took the 
wall and swaggered ; there was nothing but fight- 
ing among the baser sort, with horrid impreca- 
tions; at the coffee-house the politicians argued 
and quarrelled.. Nay, in the very churches the 
sermons were political arguments, and while the 
clergyman read his discourse the gallants ogled 
the ladies, All this and more he told me. 

To hear my boy, one would think there was 
nothing in London but what was wicked and 
odious. No doubt it is a wicked place, where 
many men live together; those who are wicked 
easily find each other out, and are encouraged in 
their wickedness. Yet there must be many hon- 
est and God-fearing persons, otherwise the Judg- 





* Begun in Haspgr’s Bazaz No. 29, Vol. XX1. 











ment of Heaven would again fall upon that city 
as it did in the time of Plague and in the Great 
Fire. 

“My pretty Puritan,” said Robin, “I am now 
come away from that place, and I hope never to 
see it again. O native hills, I salute you! O 
woods and meadows, I have returned, to wander 
again in your delightful shade!” Then, which 
was unusual in my boy, and would have better 
become Mr. Boscorel or Humphrey, he began to 
repeat verses. I knew not that he had ever 
learned any: 


‘As I range these spacious fields, 
Feast on all that Nature yields, 
Everything inspires delight, 

Charms my smell, my taste, my sight; 
Every rural sound I hear 
Soothes my soul and tunes my ear.” 


I do not know where Robin found these verses, 
but as he repeated them, waving his arm around, 
I thought that Humphrey himself never made 
sweeter lines. 

He then told me how Humphrey would certain- 
ly become the most learned physician of the time, 
and that he was already master of a polite and 
dignified manner which would procure him the 
patronage of the great and the confidence of all. 
It was pleasant to hear him praise his cousin 
without jealousy or envy. To be sure, he knew 
not then—though afterward I told him—that 
Humphrey was his rival, Even had he known 
this, such was the candor of my Robin and the 
integrity of his soul that he would have praised 
him even more loudly. 

One must not repeat more of the kind and 
lovely things that the dear boy said while we 
strolled together by the brook-side. 

While we walked—’twas in the forenoon, after 
Humphrey’s visit—Sir Christopher, bis grand- 
father, in his best coat and his gold-laced hat, 
which he commonly kept for church, and accom- 
panied by Madam, walked from the Manor House 
through the village till they came to our cottage. 
Then, with great ceremony, they entered, Sir Chris- 
topher bowing low and Madam dropping a deep 
courtesy to my mother, who sat humbly at her 
wheel, 

“Madam,” said Sir Christopher, “we would, 
with your permission, say a few words with the 
learned Dr, Eykin and yourself.” 

My father, who had now returned and was in 
his room, came forth when he was called. His 
face had recovered something of its serenity, but 
his eyes were still troubled. Madam sat down, 
but Sir Christopher and my father stood. 

“Sir,” said his Honor, “I will proceed straight 
to the point. My grandson desires to marry 
your daughter. Robin is a good lad; not a 
scholar if you will; for his religion, the root of 
the matter, is in him; for the goodness of his 
heart, I will answer; for his habit of life, he 
hath, so far as we can learn, acquired no vile 
vices of the city—he doth neither drink nor gam- 
ble, nor waste his health and strength in riotous 
living; and for his means, they aremy own. All 
that I have will be his. ’Tis no great estate, but 
’twill serve him as it hath served me. Dr. Eykin, 
the boy’s mother and I have come to ask your 
daughter in marriage. We know her worth, and 
we are well satisfied that our boy hath made so 
good and wise a choice.” 

“They were marrying and giving in marriage 
when the Flood came; they will be marrying 
and giving in marriage in the great day of the 
Lord,” said my father. 

“Yes, gossip; but that is no reason why they 
should not be marrying and giving in marriage.” 

“You ask my consent?”’ suid my father. ‘This 
surprises me. The child is too young: she is not 
yet of marriageable age—” 

“Husband, she is nigh upon her twentieth 
birthday !” 

“T thought she had been but twelve or there- 
abouts! My consent? Why, Sir Christopher, 
in the eyes of the world this is great condescen- 
sion on your part to take a penniless girl. If 
looked, I suppose, to the marriage of my daugh- 
ter some time—perhaps to a farmer—yet—yet, 
we are told that a virtuous woman hath a price 
far above rubies ; and that it is she who buildeth 
up the house, and we are nowhere told that she 
must bring her husband a purse of gold. Sir 
Christopher, it would be the blackest ingratitude 
in us to deny you anything, even if this thing were 
against the mind of our daughter.” 

“Tt is not—it is not,” said my mother. 

“ Wherefore, seeing that the young man is a 
good man as youths go, though in the matter of 
the syntax he hath yet much to learn; and that 
his heart is disposed toward religion, I am right 
glad that he should take our girl to wife.” 

“ Bravely said!” cried Sir Christopher. “ Hands 
upon it,man! And we will have a merry wed- 
ding. But to-day I bid you both to come and 
feast with us. We will have holiday and re- 
joicing.” 

“ Yes,” said my father, ‘‘ we will feast, though 
to-morrow comes tlie Deluge.” I know now what 
he meant, but at that time we knew not, and it 
seemed to his Honor a poor way of rejoicing at 
the return of the boys and the betrothal of his 
daughter thus to be foretelling woes. “The Vis- 
ion of the Plumb-line is before mine eyes,” my 
father went on. “Is the land able to bear all 
this? We talk of feasting and of marriages. 
Yet_a few days, or perhaps already— But we 
will rejoice together, my old friend and benefac- 
tor; we will rejoice together.” With these 
words he turned and went back to his room, and, 
after some tears with my mother, Madam went 
home and Sir Christopher with her. But in hon- 
or to the day he kept on his best coat. 

Robin suffered me to go home, but only that 
I might put on my best frock (I had but two) 
and make my hair straight, which had been blown 
into curls,as was the way with my hair, And 
then, learning from my mother with the utmost 
satisfaction what had passed, he led me by the 
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hand, as if I were already his bride, anid so to 
the Manor House, where first Sir Christopher 
saluted me with great kindness, calling me his 
dear granddaughter, and saying that next to Rob- 
in’s safe return he asked for nothing more than 
to see me Robin’s wife. And Madam kissed me, 
with tears in her eyes, and said that she could 
desire nothing better for her son, and that she 
was sure I should do my best endeavors to make 
the boy happy. Then Humphrey, as quietly as 
if he had not also asked me to be his wife, kiss- 
ed my hand, and wished me joy; and Mr. Bos- 
corel also kissed me, and declared that Robin 
ought to be the happiest dog on earth. And so 
we sat down to our feast. 

The conversation at dinner was graver than 
the occasion demanded ; for though our travel- 
lers continually answered questions about the 
foreign lands and peoples they had seen, yet the 
subject returned always to the condition of the 
country, and to what would happen. 

After dinner we sat in the garden, and the 
gentlemen began to talk of Right Divine and of 
Non-resistance —and here it seemed to me as 
if Mr. Boscorel was looking on as from an emi- 
nence apart; for when he had once stated the 
texts and arguments upon which the High-Church 
party do most rely, he retired and made no fur- 
ther objections, listening in silence while my fa- 
ther held forth upon the duty of rising against 
wicked princes. At last, however, being chal- 
lenged to reply by Humphrey, Mr. Boscorel then 
made answer : 

“The doctrine that subjects may or may not 
rebel against their sovereign is one which I re- 
gard with interest so long as it remains a ques- 
tion of logic and argument only. Unfortunately, 
the times are such that we may be called upon 
to make a practical application of it: in which 
case there may follow once more civil war, with 
hard knocks on both sides, and much loss of 
things temporal. Wherefore to my learned bro- 
ther’s arguments, which I admit to be plausible, 
I will, for the present, offer no reply, except to 
pray Heaven that the occasion may not arise of 
converting a disputed doctrine into a rule of con- 
duct 

Alas! even while he spoke the messenger was 
speeding swiftly toward us who was to call upon 
all present to take a side. 

The question is now, I hope, decided forever ; 
but many men had first to die. It was not de 
cided then, but three years later, when King Will- 
iam cut the knot, and, with the applause of the 
nation, pulled down his father-in-law and mount- 
ed the throne himself with his gracious consort. 
We are agreed, at last, that Kings, like judges, 
generals, and all great officers of state, are to 
hold their offices in good behavior. If they en- 
ter into machinations against the liberty of the 
people and desert the national religion, they must 
descend and let another take their place. But 
before that right could be established for the 
country, streams of blood must first flow. 

While they talked, we—I mean Madam, my 
mother, and myself—sat and listened. But my 
mind was full of another subject, and I heard but 
little of what was said, noting chiefly the fiery 
ardor of my father and the careless grace of Mr. 
Boscorel. 

Presently my father, who was never easy in the 
company of Mr. Boscorel—(so oil and water will 
not agree to fill a cup in friendship)—and, besides 
being anxious to rejoin the society of his books, 
arose and went away, and with him my mother 
—he, in his ragged cassock, who was a learned 
scholar; she,in her plain homespun, who was a 
gentlewoman by birth. Often had I thought of our 
poverty with bitterness. But now it was with a 
softened heart that I saw them walk side by side 
across the lawns. For now I understood plainly 
—and for the first time—how love can strengthen 
and console. My mother was poor, but she was 
not therefore unhappy. 

Mr. Boscorel also rose and went away with 
Humphrey. They went to talk of things more 
interesting to the Rector than the doctrine of 
Non-resistanee: of painting, namely, and statu- 
ary and models, And when we presently walked 
from the Rectory gardens we heard a most glad- 
some scraping of fiddle-strings within, which 
showed that the worthy man was making the 
most of Humphrey’s return, 

When Sir Christopher had taken his pipe of 
tobacco he fell asleep. Robin and I walked in 
the garden and renewed our vows. Needs must 
that I should tell him all that I had done or 
thought since he went away. As if the simple 
thoughts of a country maid should be of interest 
to a man! Yet he seemed pleased to question 
and to listen, and presently broke into a rapture, 
swearing that he was in love with an angel 
Young lovers may, it is feared, fall into grievous 
sin by permitting themselves these extravagances 
of speech and thought; yet it is hard to keep 
them sober, and besides (because every sin in 
man meeteth with its correspondent in woman), 
if the lover be extravagant, the maiden takes 
pleasure in his extravagance. To call a mortal, 
full of imperfections, an angel, is little short of 
blasphemy. Yet I heard it with, I confess, a se- 
cret pleasure. We know ourselves and the truth 
concerning ourselves; we do not deceive our- 
selves as to our imperfections; yet we are pleased 
that our lovers should so speak and think of us 
as if we were angels indeed. 

Robin told me, presently ceasing his extrava- 
gances for a while, that he was certain something 
violent was on foot. To be sure, everybody ex- 
pected so much. He said, moreover, that he be- 
lieved Humphrey had certain knowledge of what 
was going to happen; that before they left the 
Low Countries Humphrey had been present at a 
meeting of the exiles in Rotterdam, where it was 
well known that Lord Argyll’s expedition was 
resolved upon; that he had been much engaged 
in London after their return, and had paid many 
visits, the nature of which he kept secret; and 
that on the road there was not a town and scarcely 











a village where Humphrey had not some one to 
visit. 

‘* My dear,” he said, “ Humphrey is slight as to 
stature and strength, but he carries a stout heart. 
There is no man more bitter against the King 
than he, and none more able if his counsels were 
listened to. Monmouth, I am certain, purposes 
to head an expedition into England like that of 
Lord Argyll in Scotland. The history of Eng- 
land hath many instances of such successful at- 
tempts. King Stephen, King Henry IV., King 
Henry VII, are all examples. If Monmouth 
lands, Humphrey will join him, I am sure. And 
I, my dear—” He paused. 

“And you too, Robin? Oh! must you too go 
forth to fight? And yet, if the Duke doth head 
a rising all the world would follow. Oh, to 
drive away the Papist King and restore our lib- 
erty !” 

“My dear, I will do what my grandfather ap- 
proves. If it be my duty to go, he will send me 
forth.” 

I had almost forgotten to say that Madam took 
me to her own chamber, where she opened a box 
and pulled out a gold chain, very fine. This she 
hung about my neck, and bade me sit down, and 
gave me some sound advice, reminding me that 
woman was the weaker vessel, and should look 
to her husband not only to love and cherish her, 
but also to prevent her from falling into certain 
grievous sins, as of temper, deceitfulness, vanity, 
and the like, to which the weaker nature is ever 
prone. Many other things she said, being a good 
and virtuous woman, but I pass them over. 

After supper we went again into the garden, 
the weather being warm and fine. The sun went 
down, but the sky was full of light, though it was 
past nine o’clock and time for me to go home 
and to bed. Yet we lingered. The birds had 
gone to sleep; there was no whisper of the wind ; 
the village was in silence. And Robin was whis- 
pering in my ear, I remember—I remember the 
very tones of his voice, which was low and sweet. 
I remember the love! 
Sweet love! How could I live so long without 
thee?” I remember my swelling heart and my 
glowing cheeks. Oh, Robin—Robin! Oh, poor 
heart! poor maid! The memory of this one day 
was nearly all thou hadst to feed upon for so 
long—so long a time! 


words he said: “Sweet 


ae — 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Suppenty we heard footsteps, as of those who 
are running, and my father’s voice speaking loud, 

“Sing, O Daughter of Zion! Shout, O Israel! 
Be glad and rejoice with all the heart !—” 

“Now, in the name of Heaven,” 
Christopher, “ what meaneth this ?” 

“The Arm of the Lord! The Deliverance of 
Israel !”” 

He burst upon us, dragging a man with him 
by the arm. In the twilight I could only see, at 
first, that it was a broad, thick-set man. But 
my father’s brave form looked taller as he waved 
his arms and cried aloud. Had he been clad in 
a sheepskin he would have resembled one of 
those ancient Prophets whose words were always 
in his mouth, 

“Good friend,” said Sir Christopher, “ what 
meaneth these cries? Whom have we here ?” 

Then the man with my father stepped forward 
and took off his hat. Why,I knew him at onee, 


cried Sir 





| though it was ten years since I had seen him 


| 





last. "Twas my brother Barnaby—none other 
—come home again. He was now a great strong 
man—a stouter have I never seen, though he was 
somewhat under the middle height, broad in the 
shoulders, and thick of chest. Beside him Robin, 
though reasonable in breadth, showed like a 
slender sapling. But he had still the same good- 
natured face, though now much broader. It 
needed no more than the first look to know my 
brother Barnaby again. 

“ Barnaby,” I eried, “ Barnaby, hast thou for- 
gotten me?” I caught one of his great hands— 
never, surely, were there bigger hands than Bar 
naby’s! “Hast thou forgotten me ?” 

“Why,” he said, slowly —’twas ever a boy 
slow of speech and of understanding—“ belike, 
‘tis sister.” He kissed my forehead. “It is 
sister,” he said, as if he were tasting a cup of 
ale and was pronouncing on its quality. “ How 
dost thou, sister? Bravely, I hope. Thou art 
grown, sister. I have seen my mother, and—and 
—she does bravely too; though I left her erying. 
Tis their way, the happier they be.” 

‘Barnaby ?” said Sir Christoplier, “is it thou, 
seapegrace? Where hast thou— But first tell 
us what has happened. Briefly, man.” 

“In two words, sir: the Duke of Monmouth 
landed the day before yesterday at Lyme-Regis 
with my Lord Grey and a company of a hundred 
—of whom I was one.” 

The Duke had landed! Then what Robin ex 
pected had come to pass! and my brother Bar- 
naby was with the insurgents! My heart beat 
fast. 

“The Duke of Monmouth hath landed!” Sir 
Christopher repeated, and sat down again, as one 
who knows not what may be the meaning of the 
news. 

“ Ay, sir, the Duke hath landed. We left Hol- 
land on the 24th of May, and we made the coast 
at Lyme at daybreak on Thursday the 11th. 
’Tis now, I take it, Saturday. The Duke had with 
him on board ship Lord Grey, Mr. Andrew Fletch- 
er of Saltoun, Mr. Heywood Dare of Taunton—”’ 

“T know the man,” said Sir Christopher, “ for 
an impudent, loud-tongued fellow.” 

“Perhaps he was, sir,” said Barnaby, gravely. 
“Perhaps he was, but now—” 

“ How ‘ was’ ?” 

“He was shot on Thursday evening by Mr. 
Fletcher for offering him violence with a cane, 
and is now dead.” 

“Tis a bad beginning. Go on, Barnaby.” 

“The Duke had also Mr. Ferguson, Colonel 
Venner, Mr. Chamberlain, and others whom I 
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Mr. Chamberlain ashore at Seatown, whence they 
were to carry intelligence of the rising to the 
Duke's friends. The Duke landed at seven o'clock 
with his company, in seven boats. First he fell 
on his knees and prayed aloud. Then he drew 
his sword, and we all marched after to the mar- 
ket-place, where he raised his flag and caused the 
Declaration to be read. Here it is, your Honor.” 
He lugged out a copy of the Declaration, which 
Sir Christopher put aside, saying that he would 
read it in the morning. 

“Then we tossed our hats and shouted,‘ A 
Monmouth! A Monmouth!’ Sixty stout young 
fellows ‘listed on the spot. Then we divided our 
forces, and began to land the cannon—four pret- 
ty pieces as you could wish to see—and the arms, 
of which I doubt if we have enough, and the pow- 
der—two hundred and fifty barrels. The Duke 
lay on Thursday night at The George. Next day, 
before dawn, the country people began flocking 
in.” 

‘* What gentlemen have come in ?”’ 

“T know not, sir—my duty was most of the 
day on board, In the evening I received leave 
to ride home, and, indeed, Sir Christopher, to car- 
ry the Duke’s Declaration to yourself. And now 
we shall be well rid of the King, the Pope, and 
the Devil!” 

“ Because,” said my father, solemnly — “ be- 
cause with lies ye have made the hearts of the 
righteous sad whom I have not made sad.” 

“ And what doest thou among this goodly com- 
pany, friend Barnaby ?” 

‘T am to be a captain in one of the regiments,” 
said Barnaby, grinning with pride; “though a 
sailor, yet can I fight with the best. My colonel 
is Mr. Holmes, and my major Mr. Parsons. On 
board the frigate I was master, and navigated 
her.” 

“There will be knocks, Barnaby; knocks, I 
doubt.” 

- By your Honovr’s leave, I have been where 
knocks were flying for ten years, and I will take 
my sharé, remembering still the treatment of my 
father and the poverty of my mother.” 

“Tt is rebellion, Barnaby !—rebellion !” 

“ Why, sir, Oliver Cromwell was a rebel. And 
your Honor fought in the army of the Earl of 
Essex—and what was he but a rebel ?” 

I wondered to hear my brother speak with’so 
much boldness, who ten years before had bowed 
low and pulled his hair in presence of his Honor. 
Yet Sir Christopher seemed to take this boldness 
in good part. 

“Barnaby,” he said, “thou art a stout and 
proper lad, and I doubt not thy courage—nay, I 
see it in thy face, which hath resolution in it, and 
yet is modest; no ruffler or boaster art thou, 
friend Barnaby. Yet—yet—if rebellion fail— 
even rebellion in a just cause—then those who 
rise lose their lives in vain, and the cause is lost, 
until better times.” This he said as one who 
speaketh to himself. I saw him look upon his 
grandson, “The King is—a Papist,” he said, 
“that is most true. A Papist should not be suf- 
fered to rule this country. Yet to rise in rebel- 
lion! Have a care, lad! What if the time be 
not yet ripe? How know we who will join the 
Duke ?” 

“The people are flocking to his standard by 
thousands,” said Barnaby. ‘“ When I rode away 
Jast night the Duke’s secretaries were writing 
down their names as fast as they could be en- 
tered; they were landing the arms and already 
exercising the recruits. And such a spirit they 
show, sir, it would do your heart good only once 
to witness !” 

Now, as I looked at Barnaby, I became aware 
that he was not only changed in appearance, but 
that he was also very finely dressed, namely, in 
a scarlet coat and a sword with a silken sash, 
with laced ruffles, a gold-laced hat, a great wig, 
white breeches, and a flowered waistcoat. In the 
light of day, as I afterward discovered, there 
were stains of wine visible upon the coat, and 
the ruffles were torn, and the waistcoat had marks 
upon it as of tar. One doth not, to be sure, ex- 
pect in the sailing-master of a frigate the same 
neatness as in a gallant of St. James’s. Yet our 
runaway lad must have prospered. 

“What doth the Duke intend ?” Sir Christopher 
asked him. 

“ Indeed, sir, I know not. ‘Tis said by some 
that he will raise the West Country; and by 
some that he will march north into Cheshire, 
where he hath many friends ; and by others that 
he will march upon London, and call upon all 
good Protestants to rise and join him. We look 
to have an army of twenty thousand within a 
week. As for the King, it is doubted whether 
he can raise a paltry five thousand to meet us. 
Courage, dad”—he dared to call his father, the 

Rev. Comfort Eykin, Doctor of Divinity, ‘dad !” 
—and he clapped him lustily upon the shoulder ; 
“thou shalt mount the pulpit yet; ay, of West- 
minster Abbey if it so please you !” 

His father paid no heed to this conversation, 
being wrapped in his own thoughts. 

“TI know not,” said Sir Christopher, “ what 
to think, The news is sudden. And yet—and 
yet— 

“We waste time,” cried my father, stamping 
his foot. “Oh, we waste the time talking. 
What helps it to talk? Every honest man 
must now be up and doing. Why, it is a plain 
duty laid upon us. The finger of Heaven is vis- 
ible, I say, in this. Out of the very sins of 
Charles Stuart hath the instrument for the de- 
struction of his race been forged. A plain duty, I 
say. As for me, I must preach and exhort. As 
for my son, who was dead and yet liveth”—he 
laid his hand upon Barnaby’s shoulder—-‘ time 
was when I prayed that he might become a godly 
minister of God’s Word. Now I perceive clear- 
ly that the Lord hath ways of his own. My son 
shall fight and I shall preach. Perhaps he will 
rise and become another Cromwell!” Barnaby 





grinned, 











Sir,” said my father, turning hotly upon his 
Honor, “ 1 perceive that thou art lukewarm. If 
the cause be the Lor i's, what matter for the 
chances ° The issue is in the hands of the 


Lord As for me 


and my household, we will 
serve the Lord. Yea, I freely offer myself and 
my son and my wife and my daughter— even 


my tender daughter—to the cause of the Lord 
Young men and maidens, old men and children, 
the Voice of the Lord ealleth !” 
Nol ody made re ply; my father looked befors 
him, as if he saw in the twilight of the summer 
night a vision of what was to follow His face, 
as he gazed, changed ; his eves, which we 
and fiery, softened ; lis lips smiled 
turned his face and looked 


re herce 
Then he 
upon each of us in 


turn—upon his son and upon his wife and upon 
me, upon Robin and upon Sir Christopher. “It 
is, indeed,” he said, “the Will of the Lord 
Why, what though the end be violent death to 


me, and to all of us ruin and disaster? We do 
but share the afflictions foretold in the Vision of 
the Basket of Summer Fruit. What is death ? 
What is the loss of earthly things compared 
with what shall follow to those who obey the 
Voice that ealls ? 
doing As for me, 
dom before I die. 





Children, let us up and be 
I shall have a season of free 
For twenty-five years have I 
been muzzled, or compelled to whisper and mut- 
ter in cornerS-and hiding-places. I have 


been a 
dumb dog. I, whose heart was full and over- 
flowing with the sweet and precious Word of 
God ; I, to whom it is not life- but death to sit 
in silence! Now I shall deliver my soul before 
I die. Sirs, the Lord hath given to every man a 


weapon or two with which to fight. ‘To me he 
hath given an eye and a tongue for discoursing 
and proclaiming the word of sacred doctrine. I 
have been muzzled-—a dumb dog—thougl 
times I have been foreed to 


hills and speak to the ben 


climb amo 





ling tree-tops. 
shall be free again, and I will speak, and all the 
ends of the earth shall hear.” 

His eyes gleamed, he panted and gasped, and 
waved his arms. 


“ As for sister, dad,” said Barnaby, “she and 
mother may bide at home 
“No; they shall go with me. 1 offer my wife, 


my son, my daughter, and myself to the cause of 
the Lord.” 

“A camp is but a rough place for a woman,” 
said Barnaby. 

“ She is offered } she is dedicated : she shall fo 
with us.” 

I know not what was in his mind, or why he 
wished that I should go with him, unless it was 
a desire to give everything that he had—to hold 
back nothing—to the Lord; therefore he would 
give his children as well as himself. As for me, 
my heart glowed to tiiink that I was even worthy 
to join in such a cause. What could a woman 
do? But that I should find out 

* Robin,” I whispere 1, “’tis Religion calls If 
I am to be among the followers of the Duke, tho 
wilt not remain behind 2” 

“Child”—it was my mother who whispered to 
me; I had not seen her coming —* child, let 


obey him. Perhaps it will be better for him if 


we are at his side. And there is Barnaby. But 
we must not be in their way. We shall find a 
place to sit and wait. Alas, that my son hath 


returned to us only to go fighting! We will go 

with them, daughter.” 
“We should be better 

Barnaby, grumbling; “I 


without women,” said 
would as lief have a 
woman on shipboard as inthecamp. To be sure, 
if he has set his heart upon it—and then he will 
not stay long in camp, where the cursing of the 
men is already loud enough to scare a preacher 
out of his cassock. Dad, I say—” But my fa 
ther was fallen again into a kind of rapture, and 
heard nothing. 

““When doth the Duke begin his march 2” he 
said, suddenly. 


“T know not; but we shall find him, never 
fear.” 
“T must have speech with him at the earliest 


possible time. Hours are precious, and we 
them—we waste them.” 

“Well, sir, it is bedtime. To-morrow we can 
ride—unless, because it is the Sabbath, you would 
choose to wait till Monday. 


waste 


And as to the women, 
by your leave, it is madness to bring them toa 
camp.” ; 

‘Wait till Monday! art thou mad, Barnaby ? 
Why, I have things to tell the Duke. Up! let 
us ride all night. To-morrow is the Sabbath, and 
I will preach; vea, I will preach. My soul long- 
eth—yea, even it fainteth—for the Courts of the 
Lord. Quick! quick! let us mount and ride all 
night.” 

At this moment Humphrey joined us 

“ Lads,” said Sir Christopher, “ you are fresh 
from Holland. Knew you aught of this ?” 

“Sir,” said Humphrey, “ 
Dr. Eykin what to expect 
was coming. 


I have already told 
I knew that the Duke 
Robin did not know, because I would 
not drag him into the conspiracy I knew that 
the Duke was coming, and that without delay. I 
have myself had speech in Amsterdam with his 
Grace, who comes to restore the Protestant reli 
gion and to give freedom of worship to all good 
Protestant people. His friends have promises of 
supporteverywhere. Indeed, sir, I think that the 
expedition is well planned, and is certain of sup 
port. Success is in the hands of the Lord; but 
we do not expect that there will be any serion 
opposition. With submission, sir, I am under 
promise to join the Duke 
vance to warn his friends, 
don, of his approach. 





I came over in ad 
as I rode from Lon 
Thousands are waiting in 
readiness for him. But, sir, of all this, I repeat, 
Robin knew nothing. I have been for three 
months in the councils of those who desire to 
drive forth the Popish King, but Robin have I 
kept in the dark.” 

“ Humphrey,” said Robin, ‘‘am not I a Prot- 
estant ?” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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“THEN, WITH GREAT CEREMONY, THEY ENTERED, SIR CHRISTOPHER BOWING LOW AND MADAM DROPPING A DEEP COURTESY TO MY MOTHER, 
WHO SAT HUMBLY AT HER WHEEL.”—[Sre Besant’s Seriat Story, “For Fairn anp Freepom,” on Pace 582.) 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Wrinstow's Soorning Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv 





Prematore Loss or Tur Hain, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnerv’s Coooatnr.—[Adv.} 


J 





Tur superiority of Burnert’s Fravorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.] 





ADVERTISHEMEN'IS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
ay BAKER’S 


Ws Breakfast Cocoa. 


y Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Fraudulent Imitations. 


Those who cannot originate, 
imitate, and all so-called Po- 
rous Plasters are only fraudulent 
imitations of ALLCOCK’S. 
If you want the genuine article, 
be certain not only to ask for 


* ALLCOCK’S,” 


but look well at the Plaster and 
see that this 
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is on every one. None are 


renuine without it. 


METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 

The most Select Musical School in the United States, 

t nal advantages: Voice, 

» Harmony, and the 


Languages. Successful 














Piano-forte, Organ, | 


musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- .| 


ulty all aetually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: Dupiery Buok, ALBEKT 
K. Parsons, and Harry Rowe Suen.ey. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for 50-page 
eircular, H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 

C. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 





"ROPE LINEN FLOSS * 
EMPRESS CORD 
GERMAN CORD 
ARGARREN ART THREAD 
BOOK on. EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR’ 25 € 
JR LEESON« C2 
36/ Broadway NY —BOSTON 








| ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 

Has few equals and no superior in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
Elocution. Climate — ptionally healthy. Cost 
moderate, For circ uidress 


REV. E. N ENGLISH, M.A., 


WILBUR’S 





Principal. 






et Rowdere Chocolate for family use, 


for trial can, 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


LAW SUITS 


are liable to come to all users as well 

as sellers of imitations of the Hartman 

Patent Steel Wire Door Mat which 

is the original and best door mat. 

Double woven, elastic and simply 
rfect. Nameis stamped on frame— 
ware of others. 


NATIONAL WIRE MAT COMPANY, 
Works: Cuicaco, ILL.; BEAVER Fauus, Pa. ; 
CINCINNATI, O. 

General Office: 116 Illinois St., Cu1caco, ILL. 
Eastern Ageucy : 105 Chambers Bt., NEw Yor. 


ulres no boili a aleabic ie B speptics | 
hildren, tone your dealer, pepe Tes teeotes | 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 


A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. 


More economical than 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- | 


tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
Royat. Baking Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


The Loveliest Skin. 


Tur Wuirest, Crearest, Sorrest, Punesr Skin, 
free from pimple, spot, or blemish, is produced by 


that greatest of all Skin Beautifiers and Purifiers, | 


the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin 
Soap, unequalled for the 
Toilet and Bath, and ab- 
solutely pure, and without 
a rival as an Infantile Skin 
Soap. Delicately medi 
cated, exquisitely per- 
fumed, astonishingly effec- 
tive, it enjoys unhe ard-of 
popularity, as evidenced by 








a 


im the world combined. 
civilized world 

Porrer Deve & Cuemiocar Co., 
Send for “ 


Boston, U.S. A. 
How to Purify aud Beautify the Skin.” 


THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


Grlove-Fitting 


<vOMSO,,. 
tm "S 


HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 


THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS, 
Short, Medium, and 

Extra Long. 
|TWELVE GRADES. 
?A Highest Awards Granted. 
THE —, GooDS rx # - HEAPEST 
OR QUALI 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


“CLEAN FAST” FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS, 
FE. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean,fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 


qualities. 

None gennine without our 
trade-mark on each pair. 
Send for price-list. 





TRADE MARK. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N. Y 2 West 14th St., N.Y. 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West t St., Boston. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURL ir, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ yY Zs ies 
oho wear their hair parted, $6 


to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n | 








“KNOWLEDGE Is POWER.” 

fF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL YOU 
ATARRH cure 

CURED 

and we stand ready to prove it. Write for our 

FREE BOOK ‘Common Sense Tatk.’* 

Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


r YHE BEST PREVENTION against dresses fading. | 
Pamphlet free, THE ALBOS CO., Cincinnati, 0. | 














ped on Selvage. Wale 
Qjonly supplied by N. ERLANGER’ & CO., Sole 1 ‘Agente, 453 and 455 B:oome STREET, Ncw York. _ | 
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HARPER’ 


rreater than that of all other medicated toilet | 
Sold throughout the 


MORE POPULAR | 


and ineurpassed wearing | 


S BAZAR. 


VOLUME ~—s NO. 35. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
| the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


BROADWAY and 14th SI., N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


DRY GOODS. 








We employ a large force of experienced clerks, whose 
sole duty is to attend with care and promptness to 


MAIL ORDERS. 
| ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
Wilton & Brussels 
CARPETS 


—FOR— 
HALLS & STAIRS. 
OF ALL WIDTHS, IN SPECIAL, EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS, NOT SHOWN BY ANY OTHER 
| HOUSE. 


JOHN F. ORNE, 
| 9OA Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Correspondence Invited. 


| SAFE AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, ie 

Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 
tal and Surplus of $1, 105,016. In seventeen years of 
we loaned $11,494,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,200 of 

S interest and principal 

have been returned 

to investors with- 

oe delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

iret Monenge and Debenture Bonds and 

Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 

In Savings rtments, in amounts of $5 and up- 

ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 

ward, Full — regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY dickinson, 319 Broadway. 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST | | PHILADELPHIA. 


Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

| Grocers everywhere 

= trial sample free 
on request, 


PRESS, $3. 


ISS, $3. Circular size, $8. 

R T Newspaper size, $44. ‘T'ype-set- 

ting easy, printed directions, 

our Wil Send 2 stamps for Catalogue 
presses,type,cards,&c. lo facto 

™ CARDS ry,Ketsny & Co.,Meriden,Ct. 


| The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





| 
| 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


| N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


Yon can live at home and make more money at work for us 





than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
| ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





















LADIES’ TAILOR. 


- pe 


By Special Appointment to 


H.M, The Queen of England, 
H.M. The Empress of Russia, 
H.M, The deca of Germany. 


ENLARGEMENT 


o, 


PREMISES. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

In order to cope with the steadily increas- 
ing volume of business, we are compelled to 
build an extensive addition to the premises now 
occupied by us. The alterations, when com- 
pleted, will give us one of the most magnificent 
showrooms in New York, running clear through 
from Fifth Avenue to Broadway, with entrances 
on both Avenues 

The opening will take place on or 
Sept. Ist, when an exhibition of the original 
models of Gowns, Coats, and Wraps designed 
for the Fall and Winter Seasons will be given. 


210 Fifth Ave, se 1132 Bway, N.Y. 


about 


DRY-GOODS MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS, AND RETAILERS 


Silks, and High - Class Dress Fabrics, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Laces, Notions, Dress Trimmings, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Embroideries, Household Dry Goods, 
Paris Millinery, Costumes, Coats, Wraps, Xe. 
Upholstery, Curtains, and Furniture Decorations 
Correspondence solicited from all sections of 
the country, regarding materials and samples 


N26%N28 CheoluwtSt 
Philadelphia 


1LRRS, 


= 
) 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
walitiiine 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


DRY GOODS FO" ¥2¥ Tor, 


Mail Orders promptly and LOWEST PRICES 
carefully filled. ' 
Silke, Drees Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, 
and Underwear, Gloves, Ribbons, Shoes, &c., in large 
assortment, at prices unusually low. 
Fall and Winter Catalogue (now in press) sent on 
application. 


Le Boutillier Of 23d 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


_ WHITE TAR SOAP 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases, 
Ask for it. Drug and Dry-Goods Stores. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren Street, N. Y. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


“Established 1875. 
MRS, HELEN 


KCKER, 825 Broadway, New! York, 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 1888. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





MORE HOUSEHOLD IDOLS 
SHATTERED. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER'S PREPARATIONS 
ANALYZED. 





New York, June 16, 1888, 
Prof. Taos. B. Stinuman, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Howoxen, N. J. 

Dear Sir,—You will remember that it was you who 
instructed me how to make Recamier Cream from the 
formula I brought you. That it was you who forever 
* squelched ” the ignoramus who immortalized himself 
by publishing the statement that “ glycerine was un- 
known during Madame Recamier’s life,” and it was 
you who testified that Recamier Cream contained 
“no ingredient not permitted by the French Phar- 
macopeia.”’ 

I write now to ask your good services once more. 
Another “anonymous simpleton” has stated that “Rec- 
amier Cream is a very cheap and dangerous article 
to use; that ‘ Vita Nuova’ is but a cheap wine of coca, 
worth only twelve cents a bottle, and that, I am the 
most colossal humbug in this country.” I will depend 
on my friends and the public, with whom I have had 
dealings, to defeud me from the latter charge ; but to 
protect the business I have struggled so hard to build 
up (and in which I have always adhered to the most 
honorable business principles), I de<ire you to employ 
two chemists of the most unquestioned standing, who, 
in connection with yourself, shall visit my factory and 
inspect the manufacture of “ Recamier Cream” and 
“Vita Nuova,” and after using all precautions known 
to science, I want positive and uvequivocal replies to 
the following questions: 








Is Recamier Cream a safe, beneficial, and healing 
emollient ? 

Does it contain any ingredient not sanctioned by 
the French and American pharmacopeias? 

Are the proportions of the ingredients used scien- 
tifically proper and safe ? 

As far as your knowledge on the subject goes, are 
the druggists throughout the United States, including 
New York and other leading cities, prepared to make 
Recamier Cream even if they had the formula? 

After obtaining the necessary apparatus would they 
not, in your opinion, charge more for it than I do? 

Can Recamier Cream be justly called a ‘Cosmetic ” 
in the common acceptation of that word ? 

Is ‘‘ Vita Nuova” a wine of coca? 

Does it contain the ingredients required for a rem- 
edy for dyspepsia, and as a tonic fur the nervous 
system? 

Is my price for it higher or lower than a druggist 
would charge for itif put up from the formula by him ? 

I shall goer your reply as my answer to all 
cranks and blackmailers, as well as to those dealers 
who continually attempt to foist upon their patrons 
fraudulent imitations of “ Recamier Cream” and 
“Vita Nuova.” When I was first given the prescrip- 
tion for Vita Nuova, I paid ny druggist $1.50 for each 
botue he put up for me. My price is only $1.00 

Pours very truly, 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 
New Youk, July 10, 1888. 
Mrs. Harrier Hossanp Aven: 

Dear Maviam,—We have, in accordance with your 
wish, inspected your works, studied the processes, 
and examined the materials in the preparation of 
Necamier Cream and Vita Nuova. Our opinions in 
the matter are as follows: 

The constituents of the Recamier Cream are well- 
known remedial agents, and their properties are fully 
described and authorized in the American and French 
Pharmacope@ias. 

They are combined in a way which, while novel, is 
chemically correct, the resulting preparation being 
perfectly safe and beneficial for the uses specified. In 
the proper sense of the word, Recamier Cream is not 
“x cosmetic, but a remedial agent for the skin. 

The average druggist would be unable to put up 
the Recamier Cream from the correct formula, since 
the operations involved in its successful production 
require mechanical manipulations for which he is 
not prepared, and which would be difficult, if not 
practically impossible, on a small scale. Nor if he 
had the apparatus and mechanical appliances re- 
quired in its production, could he make it as cheaply 
as you do, unless he went into the manufacture on an 
equally large scale, and bought the ingredients in 
large quantities. Prepared in small amounts, the 
selling price must be consideraly higher than that tixed 
by you. 

The Vita Nuova is in no sense a Wine of Coca. It 
is compounded of an excellent brand of wine, in 
which are dissolved the substances that impart to it 
its specific properties as a remedial agent. The sub- 
stances used in its preparation are all of fine grade 
and are obtained from well-known and trustworthy 
manufacturers, 

Vita Nuova is nnquestionably a tonic suitable to 
stimulate and strengthen the nervous system, and is 
valuable in cases of dyspepsia and indigestion. The 

Jita Nuova is made on a large scale, and as the in- 
gredients are hence bought in large amounts and the 
operations are to a great extent mechanical, it has 
been possible to fix the selling price of this article at 












a figure considerably lower than that at which it 
would pay a druggist to put it up from a prescription. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Henry A. Mort, Pu. D., LL.D. 
Tuos. B. Stinuman, M.So., Pu. D., 
Professor of Chemistry of the Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology. 
Peter T. Austen, Pu.D., F.C.S., 
Professor of General and Applied 
Chemistry, Rutgers  Coliege, 
and New Jersey State Scientific 
School. 


—_ an -_ 


AMERICAN LADIES, 

You are simply begged to remember that certain 
women, expecially those famous for their beauty, 
are the best judges as tothe means for preserving 
their greatest charm—a fair complexion. Without 
one exception, as can be proven, every prominent 
society woman, every famons actress, every well- 
known woman, in fact, of our day, declares that for 
the removal of pimples, blackheads, roughness and 
redness of the skin, no emollient ever made com- 
yared in excellence with the Recamier Cream. 
These same women add that, as_a beautifier in the 
place of the blooms of youth, the Recamier Balm 
is unsurpassed; that the lotion which is called a 
Moth and Freckle Lotion, because of its wonderful 
success in removing these blemishes, is little short 
of miraculous in its effects. Note but one instance— 
that of the beautiful American, Miss Lillian Rus- 
sell, who, at Saratoga last summer, from being con- 
stantly in the sun, found her delicate skin covered 
with these torments, and removed them, every one, 
in less than ten days with the Freckle Lotion. This 
Lotion is equally as beneficial as a daily wash to 
preserve the skin fresh and healthy, to remove the 
dust which will collect in the pores from walking 
or driving, Recamier Powder, all the world knows, 
is the finest toilet powder ever manufactured. Now 
many of the articles sold to the public as harmless, 
it has been proven contain such fearful poisons as 
arsenic, lead, and bismuth. The Recamier Prepa- 
rations are guaranteed to contain neither arsenic, 
bismuth, nor lead. 








New York, Augnst 14, 1887. | 

My dear Mrs. Ayer,—I have been for a year using | 
your delightful Recamier Preparations, and was, as 
you recollect, one of the first to attest to their excel- 
fonex. While they are in no sense of the word cos- 
metics, of which I have a wholesome horror, they do 
away with the need of such meretricious articles, and 
excel any preparations for the complexion I have ever 
seen. I am convinced the Recamier Preparations 
will do all you claim: that they will remove tan, sun- 
burn, and the many annoying blemishes women, es- 
pecially in the changeable climate of this country, are 
subjected to. 

As I wrote you some months since, I use the Rec- 
amiers “religiously,”’ aud believe them to be essen- 
tial to the toilet of every woman who desires to retain 
a fair skin, if Heaven has so blessed her, as well to 
her less fortunate sisters, who need not despair so 
long as you continue to place within easy reach these 
remedies for all imperfections, Yours most sincerely, 

Lituce Lanerry. 





New York, December 20, 1886. 
Dear Mrs, Ayer,—Immediately after my return to 
open my engagement I purchased a jar of your Rec- 
amier Cream, a bottle of Recamier Balm, and some 
powder which I had seen strongly endorsed by Mrs. 
James Brown Potter and Mrs. Langtry. I also find 
the Recamier Preparations absolutely peerless, and 
assure you I shall always use them. If this letter can 
in any way be of service to you do not hesitate to use 
it Very sincerely yours, Heten Monseska. 
To Mrs. Harrriet Hubbard Ayer, from Mme. Modjeska, 
Countess of Bozenta. 





Tne Horrman Hovsse, April 27, 1887 
Dear Madam,—The Recamier Preparations are the 
perfection of toilet articles. Please send me without 
fail to-morrow two dozen assorted for immediate use 
Sarau BerRnuarpr, | 
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My dear Mrs. Ayer,—'The Recamier Preparations 
are certainly most delightful to use, and most effica- 
cious in their results. I have tried them faithfi 
and endorse them conscientiously and enthusiastical- 
ly. I shall always continue to use them, and cannot, 
in justice to yon, fail to recommend them as far supe- 
rior to any toilet articles of a like nature. A year’s 
constant use of the Recamiers certainly gives me the 
right to au opinion, and I ungualifiedly recommend | 
them as the very best in existence. Always faithfully, 

Ciara Louise Kei.oee. 








Provipenor, April 7. 
My dear Madam,—Purely by accident one day in 
Chicago I bought a pot of your Cream because the 
jar was so pretty, and on trying it I found it the most 
delightfully refreshing thing I have ever applied to 
my skin. Most assuredly you have made a marvellous 
discovery, and one and all of our sex should heartily 
thank you. 1 find it is not only a refreshing, soften- 
ing article for the skin at night, but for the day use 
also. Please send me some of the Balm and another | 
jar of the Cream to the Brunswick, Boston, and be- | 
lieve me, very thankfully yours, 
Fanny Davenrort. 


Tuxeno Ciun, Tuxnno Park, New York, Oct. 29 

Dear Madam, —I1 am using the pot of Recamier 
Cream you so kindly sent me, and find it all you 
claim it to be. It will be one of my articles of toilet 
from this time forth. I cousider it a luxury and ne- 
cessity to every woman, young or old. With re- 
newed thanks for introducing me to your delightful 
Recamier Cream, I am, truly, 

Cora Urqvnartr Porter. 
From Mrs. James Brown Potter to Mrs. H. H. Ayer. 
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The following are extracts from numerous 


Adelina Patti Nicolini: 
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letters received by Mrs. Ayer, from Madame 


Craig y Nos Castir, October 13. 


I must repeat once more my belief that there never has been anything equal in merit to the 


Recamier Preparations, my skin is so immensely improved by their use. 
and so fair that I need not dread old age while these magic inventions of yours exist. 


It has grown so smooth 
October 


31.—I use Cream, Balm, and Lotion every day of my life, and could not exist comfortably without 


them. Recamier Soap also is perfect. 
Recamier. I shall never use any other. 


to the Princess of Wales. Later, from Spain.—I 
for the Recamier Preparations. 


I thought other soaps good, but I had never tried the 
It far surpasses all toilet soaps. 
I hear the Princess of Wales is delighted with the Recamier Preparations. 

mend them to her Royal Highness when I next see her. 


London, December.— 
I shall certainly recom- 
I send you an autograph letter to enclose 
cannot tell you how anxious I am to do all I can 


I tell every one here in Spain how much they have done for me. I 


have spoken to the Queen about them, and when I get to South America I hope to find a letter from 


you, telling me how I can best serve you there. 


Recamier Preparations are the greatest boon ever invented. 


without them. 


metics. 
heads, tan, sunburn, and redness of the skin. 
equivalent to a painted sign saying: 
think it worth while to make herself attractive.” 
riet Hubbard Ayer, 52 Park Place, New York. 





I do want to help you, for I am convinced your 
I could not comfortably endure a day 
Apetina Parti Nicovint. 


You can have a beautiful complexion by using the Recamier Cream, provided you avoid all cos- 
It will remove the damage caused by cosmetics. 


It will remove pimples, liver spots, black- 


Any of these imperfections on a woman’s face is 
“This woman is uncleanly in her personal habits, she does not 


Send for free sample of Recamier l’owder. Har- 


If your druggist does not keep the Recamier Preparations and Vita Nuova, refuse substitutes, 


and have him order them for you. 
you free of express charges. 


City. Please mention Harper's Bazar. 


If he will not do this, order them yourself, and they will be sent 
Address Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 52 and 54 Park Place, New York 
Prices: Recamier Cream, Balm, and Freckie Lotion, $1.50 


each ; Powder, large boxes, $1.00; half box, 50 cents; Recamier Soap, scented, 50 cents ; unscented, 


25 cents; 
25 cents 


Vita Nuova Tonic, $1.00; Vita Nuova Confections, 50 cents; Vita Nuova Liver Pills, 
Send money by postal order or registered letter. 





| 
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OFF FOR EUROPE. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER GRANTS AN IN- 
TERVIEW BEFORE HER DEPARTURE. 
(From New York Times.) 

A reporter found Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer yester- 
day engaged arranging her business affairs preparatory 
to going to‘England to open a branch for the purpose 
of manufacturing the Recamier Preparations for the 
English and Continental markets. “* Has your business 
grown so, Mrs. Ayer,” 





asked the reporter, ‘‘ that you 
are compelled to open a house in London ?” “ Well, I 
will tell you all about it,” said Mrs. Ayer. “In the 
first place, you must remember, women the world ove 

are familiar with the history of the famous Mme. Julie 
Recamier, and know that she possessed uj a 
at eighty years of age, a most marvellously beautiful 
complexion. It goes without saying that she must 





toher death 





have known some secret remedy, as we all know age 
and the inevitable dissipations of society always de 
stroy woman’s beanty, 1 particularly her com 





plexion. Madame Recamier was alone in being ex 
empted from the effects of this crnel law of nature 
No one during her life ever discovered her secret. I 
am the only possessor of it 


scendants. 


to-day excepting her de 

Ail society women have heard how I ob- 
tained it years ago, in Paris, from the Countess X.,a 
relative of the lovely Recamier; how I used it myself 
when I was in society; how 
it for sale; how universally it is used by the se 
women of all countrie 1 


begau to manufacture 





how it has almost 





stopped the use of cosmetics, those dangerous an 


graceful adjuncts of woman’s toi 





how it has m 





homely women beautiful; how it has remove 
blemishes from the skin; how it has cured annoyt 
skin diseases; and, above all, how preserves a 
healthy and beautiful skin and protects it against l 
the ravages of time and dissipation 


“Women of high and low degree, everywhere, 
each day becoming educated to the 
ing for their complex 
feature. 


importance of ca 

ons, Woman’s most important 
They are learning that the Recamier Prepa- 
rations are the only safe and effective remedies; every 
day adds to my converts; every day adds to the loi 
list of those who have freed themselves fi 





m the fal 
prejudices against using ¢ n to preserve or 


restore the skin to the cor ied by nature; 





every day adds to the list 











) iban- 
doned all cosmetics and only use my Recamier Prepa- 
rations 

** Every day adds to the army of women who have 
learned that the Recamier Preparations will remove 
all blemishes, pimples, liv spots, blackheads, tan, 
and sunburn. More women are each day realizing 
the effect these horrible things have on the beauty 
and the ease with which they may get rid of them by 
using the Recamier Preparations. More women are 
refusing to be hoodwinked by unscru irugeists 
$y the way, I have recently obtained a certificate in 
regard to Recamier Cream, signed by Henry A. Mott 
Ph.D., LL.D., Thos. B.S nan, M.Se., Ph.D., P 
fessor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Tech 
nology, Peter T. Austen, Ph.D., F.C.S., P essor of 
General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers College, and 
New Jersey State Scientific School, which completely 
answers every point that has ever been raised against 
it, a copy of which every woman in America should 
carefully read. 

‘When I assure you the leading society women in 
America, England, France, Germany, 
Spain, Cuba, and South America are 
the necessary accessories ¢ rto 
Preparations, | do not cons it extr 
large demand should exist ‘ 
Ways impress upon those usi Ree 
not to smear it thickly a ver the f 


spread as lightly as possible. 
last over two months. Used in this 
pense is greatly reduced. The very 
the use of Recamier Cream are obtai 
internal remedy “ Vita Nuova” is 
days.” 

* Do you sell the Recan 
yourself,’ t - , ’ 
Mrs. Ay ] t irnggist ( 
keeps them; , t 
unable to find them 
press them at the regular 
charges. Recamier Cream, 
ire $1.50 each; Powder, $1; 
Soap, scented, 50 cents; Unscented, 25 cents 
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MRS. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 





WRITES A LETTER TO SUFFERERS FROM 
ECZEMA, 

Eczema is the most annoying of skin diseases and 

considered incurable. Many persons have reported 


to me that Recamier Cream had cur 
ing upon such report I recommende: 
strongly for that disease. But the 
to such recommendations were so « 
sults that I ceased to recommend 
to look more thoroughly f 
sorted most marvellous cures al 
Peneficial results. I am now en 
treatment for eczema which I feel sure will 

relieve immediately every case and cure a | 
portion. 


scales. 





d eczema Act- 







J e pro- 
The skin where the eruption exists is full of 
These must be removed to enable the Re 


amier Cream to actually reach the inflamed part. ‘he 
prescription given below will completely acc omplish 
this important result. Any chemist can put it up for 
you. Recamier Cream freely applied will then 
the itching and cure the inflammation. The 
ment is as follows: Take \ to ¥y teaspoonful bi- 
soda three times daily, one hour after meals, in a wit 
gvlassful of water. This corrects the acidity of the 
blood, which causes eczema, and is a vital but 
part of the treatment Avoid alcohol in every form. 
If convenient, drink imported Vichy 

Apply with a soft cloth to all inflamed, sore, or 
itching parts of the body the following: 

R. 








simple 


water 


st. Saponis Comp. Picis (Hebra.) 
Use as directed 
after using foregoing apply Recamier 
Cream freely. Use both at least three times daily. 
I confidently recommend this treatment, based upon 
numerous cures of serious and annoying cases. ‘The 
relief is generally immediate, but persistent use may 
be necessary. I will indemnify those who try it and 
are not benefited. As I make no charge for the pre- 
scription I would be glad to hear from those who use 

tecamier Cream stands to-day admitted the best 
healing emollient known, and is only made by n 
The combination above given I feel contident will 
known as the best remedy for eczema. In this treat- 
ment the eczema patient avoids the use of the danger- 
ons and poisonous salves usually prescribed. My 
tests have shown so far that none of those are satis- 
factory substitutes for Recamier Cream in the com 
bination I have given you 

Very respectfully, 


HARRIET HUBBARD 











AYER, 
Place, New York. 


and 54 Park 
_ 
GENTLEMEN. 

Recamier Cream is a sure cure for any cutaneous 
eruptions, and will be found of inestimable value to 
gentlemen who suffer from extreme sensibility of the 
skin in shaving. The Lotion wil! quickly remove all 
reduess or blotches, and is invaluable for bathing the 
face after exposure to sun or wind, 


F 
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SPECIAL 


No. 





DELIVERY. 


1, 


MISTRESS (to the new page). “*‘ Now, CLAUDIUS, JUST GO TO THE NEXT CORNER AND PUT 


LETTER-BOX IS THE BOX ON THE CORNER WITH A SLIT IN IT, 





FACETIZ. 


REFLECTIONS. 
Tue wise man keeps a diary. There is no telling 
when the most obscure person may become suddenly 


famous, and such a one will find his reminiscences | 


worth their weight in silver certificates. 


Do not let your overweening modesty--if perchance 
your modesty does overween—prevent you from re- 
cording your own good deeds. A real estate man lost 
a fortune once through an unrecorded deed. 


A person of miserly mien is apt to be a mean miser- 
ly person. 


The most popular books of the present day seem 
to be made up of chapters of accidents 


It was Montaigne who said that few men are ad- 
mired by their servants, and he might have added 
with equal truth that most men return the compli- 
ment 


Burton thoroughly understood the perversity of wo- 
mankind when he wrote: 


* He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay.” 


The bootblack who has been left a fortune and rises 
thereby in the social scale seems somewhat ashamed 
of his former walk in life. We have never known a 
bootblack to shine in polite society. 


It has been said that death ends all things. This is 
a mistake. It does not end the volume of practical 
quotations, and will not until the sequence of letters 
in the alphabet is so materially changed as to place D 
where Z now stands, 


i) 


A s 


ee ee 
SS Ny | 


. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


* HEAR THAT, JIM? THAT'S ABBIE PLAYIN TH’ PEAN- 
NER. ME AN’ YOU WOULDN'T, CALL THAT MUSIC, WOULD 
BUT, LAWS, ANYBODY EZ HEZ EARS COULD TELL 


we? 
THAT WUZ FINE-HAIRED PLAYIN’.” 


NOW HURRY UP!” 


Farming is one of the best of occupations for a 
young man. Even cabbage culture will enable a strug- 
gling youth to get a head. 


There are thousands of people who devour the con- 
tinued stories in the magazines who invariably decline 
cereals for breakfast. 


It is an unfortunate fact that the heir of respecta- 
bility too infrequently inherits the respectability of 
his parents. 


The railroad with the narrowest gauge most fre- 
quently has the largest mort-gage. 


The struggling poet notes, 
With much of mental pain, 
Unless in vein himself, 
His work is all in vain. 


A jest loses strength by being too often repeated. 
Most modern saws are 80 old they have lost their 
teeth. 


The waltz has entered upon its one hundred and 
first season. It would seem as if the waltz ought to 


be old enongh to be less giddy. 


a 
EASILY RECOGNIZED. 
Barkins. “ My speech went off like a breeze. All 
the good points were recognized immediately.” 
Canpipus. * Yes, I noticed that. I recognized those 
you took from Jefferson and Jackson and Samuel J. 
Tilden at once. Next time you speak you ought to 
get points that people won’t recognize 80 easily.” 
ES ee 


A philosopher in discoursing upon various incidents 
of the summer campaign notes that when the ham- 
mock breaks down the occupant is broken up. 


4 
s, 


<= 


yt pow f 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XXI., NO, 35. 





A CORRECTION. 
“ There is no fool who is not miserable.’’— Cicero, 
Now, Cicero, for once you've erred; 
’Twixt you and truth there’s many a rood; 
Tis plain, O Roman, you never saw 
The modern dude. 
pS ee 
HE NEVER HEARD AN ELEPHANT ORDER. 
**T see,” said Barkins, ‘‘ that the King of Denmark 
has decorated the Emperor of Germany with the Order 
of the Elephant. What is the Order of the Elephant ?” 
“T give it up,” replied Mr. Jokem. ‘TI never heard 
an elephant order. Perhaps it’s hay and pea-nuts.” 
cnaeimeiijaninienn 
Honesty may be the best policy, but the machine 
that requests you to 





DROP A NICKEL IN THE SLOT,AND GET 
A CENT’S WORTH OF BUTTER-SCOTCH 











is foredoomed to fail. 


HE HAD. 


Bsonrs. ** Don’t you think Mr. Verbose has a fine 
open countenance, Smythe ?” 

Smytue. “‘IndeedI do. Particularly above the chin 
and below the nose.”__ 

A MARKED IMPROVEMENT. 

On» Lavy (to village postmistress). ‘*‘ Hev ye got any- 
thin’ fer me, Miss Bullard 2?” 

Posrmistress. “ Here’s a postal from your daughter 
"Mandy. How she do improve in spellin’ sence she’s 
be’n goin’ to that boardin’-school.” 





TAKING HIM DOWN. 
“My cause,” shouted the debater, “is the common 
cause.” 
“True,” retorted his antagonist; “it is a very com- 
mon cause. I might say a vulgar cause. Mine is an 
uncommon one.” 
And on this ground he won the debate. 


———__——_ 


A BAR HARBOR FLIRTATION. 


They met at Bar Harbor some time last July, 
Where beauty and fashion were staying; 

A fine-looking couple, that none could deny, 
Their devotion, it goes without saying. 


He was stylish and tall, good family too; 
To doubt her good looks would be treason, 
As in London last spring she’d been called, we all 
now, 
The American belle of the season. 


We dowagers watched them with int’rest, you know, 
Discussing their constant devotion ; 
And we scoffed when ’twas said, time surely would 
show 
That their love was scarce deep as the ocean. 


The weeks passed away, and the season was o’er, 
The guests were their homeward way taking; 

They parted; surprised and astonished, we saw 
There was not the least bit of heart-breaking. 


Then we learned he was plighted, so Dame Rumor 
told, 
To a rich Western heiress; moreover, 
She had promised to marry a millionnaire old 
Ere half of the winter was over. 
AnnetTeE Maxsu. 





SPECIAL 


DELIVERY. 
No. 2.—(Four hours after.) 
MISTRESS. “STOP! WHAT IS THAT STICKING IN THE PUMP? ARE THOSE MY LET- 
ERs?” 


CLAUDIUS. “ YEs, MA’AM, SURE. I DONE STUCK ’EM IN DE SLIT, AN’ I HAD AN EYE 


ON ’EM ALL DAY. 


When a man’s mind is unhinged it indicates exactly 


the same trouble that exists when a door becomes un- | 


hinged. It is a moral certainty that there is a screw 


loose somewhere. 
ee See 


The man who O's without ever paying makes N M E’s. 
ee 


|} everything. 


A French correspondent writes that the rumor that | 


Boulanger aspires to the Dictatorship of France is 


based on his keeping a stenographer constantly at | 


work. 
ee ee” 


A HISTORIC SPOT. 
He was travelling in Greece. 


** What town is this?” he asked, as the train stopped 
for a moment. 


“This,” said his guide, referring to his memoran- | 


dum-book,,“ is the town where Homer was not born.” 


| 
| 





— 
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DEY DARSEN’T NOBODY TECH ’EM”’ 


HARD LUCK. 
* Poor John,” said Mrs. Spriggins, “ he’s lost nearly 
But George says he’s got lots of creditors 
left, and that’s some comfort. "Tain’t as if he didn’t 
have absolutely nothin’ left.” 
pers i ee 
We fear that the philosopher who said that ladies 
who wear unusually rich gowns keep their husbands 
unusually poor gave voice to a great truth. 


A FIELD SELECTED. 

“Yes, father,” he said to old Mr. Hayseed, ‘‘ I've 
graduated, and my education is complete. I s'pose I 
know about everything. Now I must choose a field 
where my abilities can be used to the best advantage 
I want a large field where I will have plenty of room.” 

“Son,” replied the old man, “there is the ten-acre 
corn field, and you kin have it all to yourself.” 











SOMEWHAT REMOVED. 


“THE WHAT?” 
“THE PAWK.” 
“OH, THER PARK. 


TENDERFOOT (from Boston, to citizen of Kansas town). ** WouLD you 
SE SO KIND, SAH, AS TO INFOHM ME WHAH AH COULD FIND THE PAWK ?” 


: WAAL, SIR, JES CLIMB YER BRONCHO, AN’ RIDE 
BOUT FORTY-SEVEN MILES DUE NORTH TILL YE STRIKE THER BIG 
MUDDY, AN’ YE MAY FIN’ SOME SCRUB CRAB-TREES THAR.” 


, 


EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY. 


““THEY SAY HINKLE’S STARTED A RESTERRANT OVER 
aT Biessy.’ 


*“HEARD HOW HE'S MAKIN’ IT GO?” 


“Goon, I 
HAD A PLUG HAT ON.” 


GUEss. I SEED ’IM LAST MONDAY, AN’ HE 














